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THE COVER ILLUSTRATION shows the floor plan of a combined all- 
purpose room and administration unit at Alamo Elementary School, Vaca 
Valley Union Elementary School District. A lobby with counter and clerk’s 
desk provides access to the offices of the principal and the school nurse, and 
the supply room. The teachers’ room opens onto a walled patio. Adjoin- 
ing the all-purpose room are the kitchen, with cafeteria counter and 
dishwashing alcove, and a storage room for equipment. This structure 
was planned in 1953 by Winston C. Watson of the firm of Koblik and 
Fisher, Architects, of Sacramento, with the assistance of Kenneth Glines, 
district superintendent of schools, Vernon Bagley, the principal, and 
Howard Rowe of the office of School Planning, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. It was occupied in March, 1955. 


RECOMMENDED PLAN FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


(Summary of “A Restudy of the Needs of California 
in Higher Education)’ 


Concern over co-ordinated planning for higher education in California 
is found as far back as the Jones Report? of 1920. This report gave 
impetus to the then ten-year-old junior college movement in California, 
recommended that the two-year normal schools become four-year 
teachers colleges, and suggested that a study be made of the relation- 
ships of these two segments of higher education to the University of 
California. Subsequent studies and even legislation to bring about the 
desired co-ordination met with little success until 1945, when the State 
Board of Education and the Regents of the University of California 
each appointed three of their members and their chief executive officers 
to a voluntary co-ordinating agency known as the Liaison Committee. 


It was under the auspices of this Committee and by an Act of the 
1947 Legislature that “a comprehensive survey of the system of publicly 
supported higher education in California, including the junior colleges, 
the state colleges and the University of California* was made. The 
results were published in 1948.4 This report presented a plan for the 
orderly development of the public junior colleges, state colleges, and 
the University of California, which in 1948 were expanding rapidly to 
meet a flood of students, including a large number of veterans. The 
report described in general terms the differentiated functions of the 
junior colleges, state colleges, and the university. It also recommended 
that “the type of excellent co-operation which has been developed by 
the Regents of the University of California and the State Board of Edu- 
cation should be continued and even increased.” 5 In 1951, the Legisla- 
ture made an appropriation to carry out this recommendation, and the 
present Joint Staff ® of the Liaison Committee came into being. 
4A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education’? (Mimeographed Draft), Sacra- 
mento, February, 1955, prepared for the Liaison Committee of the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Board of Education by its Joint Staff and Chief Consultant. The complete report 
will be published in May or June, 1955. 

2 Report of the Special Legislative Committee on Education, California State Printing Office, Sac- 
ramento, 1920. 

8 Assembly Bill 2273 (Chapter 57), Statutes of 1947. 

4 Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, submitted to the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Department of Education. 
a> California]: Committee on the Conduct of the Study (George D. Strayer, Chairman, 


onroe E. Deutsch and Aubrey A. Douglass), March 1, 1948. Pp. xii + 132. 


5 Ibid., p. 119. 

® The Joint Staff consists of T. C. Holy, Special Consultant in Higher Education, University of 
California; and H. H. Semans, Specialist in Higher Education, State Department of Education. Dr. 
Holy served 24 years at Ohio State University—15 as head of the survey division of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, and 9 years as Bureau Director. He has also served the public schools of Iowa 
both as teacher and administrator, and is author of more than a score of books, many of which deal 
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In 1953 the Legislature, again faced with a number of problems aris- 
ing in part out of the unprecedented growth of population in California 
and an even greater projected growth in enrollment for its institutions 
of higher learning, authorized a re-examination of the 1948 report in 
the light of new enrollment potentials, economic conditions, needs for 
trained personnel in the state, and the like. The new plan was, therefore, 
titled “A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education.” 
It was prepared by the Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee in co- 
operation with T. R. McConnell, Chief Consultant,! a staff of consult- 
ants, and with the assistance of a number of special advisory committees 
composed of qualified representatives of the public and private colleges 
and universities in the state. 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE RESTUDY OF THE 
NEEps oF CALIFORNIA IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Restudy was developed around these ten major assumptions: 


1. That the enrollment predictions prepared by the State Department 
of Finance and used in this Restudy are realistic and in reality, conserva- 
tive ones. 

2. That the State of California will continue to offer to its youth of 
college age educational opportunities at least comparable in quality to 
those now offered, and at reasonable cost. 


3. That the control of public higher education in California will con- 
tinue to be divided rather than under a single authority as is now true 
in 14 states. 

4. That a differentiation of functions insofar as possible of the three 
segments of public higher education is imperative if unnecessary dupli- 
cation is to be kept at a minimum. 

5. That the co-ordination of these three segments will continue on a 
voluntary basis similar to that now provided through the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Regents and the State Board of Education rather than 
through the creation by legal means of an intermediary board as has 
been done in New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


6. That because the California public junior college program, the 
largest and probably the best organized and most effective in the nation, 
has made such a significant contribution toward equalizing educational 


with school buildings and physical plants. He has directed or participated in more than a hundred 
educational surveys. Dr. Semans was for six years Dean of Liberal Arts at California State Polytechnic 
College, and for 14 years teacher and administrator in California public schools on all the secondary 
levels. He has served as secretary of the California Council on Teacher Education and chairman of 
its state-wide Committee on Student Teaching. 

1 Formerly Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, and prior to that, Dean of the College of 
Science, Literature and Arts, University of Minnesota. He also served on the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. Presently Professor of Higher Education, University of California; member of 


the Problems and Policies Committee, and Chairman of the Commission on Instruction and Evalua- 
tion, both of the American Council on Education. 
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opportunity in the state, full encouragement should be given to its de- 
velopment and co-ordination with the other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the State. 

7. That the private colleges and universities in the state, which now 
care for 28 per cent of the total enrollment in higher education, should 
be taken into account both in the development of the publicly sup- 
ported program and in the co-ordination of higher education in the 
state. 

8. That in terms of both efficiency and economy, it is essential that 
the University of California and the state colleges be organized and 
operated as separate integrated systems. 

9. That the future well-being of the State of California requires a 
program of basic research adequately staffed and financed at the state 
level, and that as far as public educational institutions are concerned, the 
University of California will continue to carry most of that responsi- 
bility. 

10. That a combination of dormitories at the appropriate campuses 
of the University of California and the state colleges, and a system of 
State scholarships, will make a significant contribution to the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities for students living beyond commuting 
range of present institutions. 


ENROLLMENT INCREASES AND PROVISIONS FOR [HEM 


Basic to all other problems in higher education in California is the 
vast potential increase in college and university attendance during the 
next decade. This rising tide is the product of such factors as increased 
birth rate, in-migration, a general rise in the standard of living, and the 
demands of a more complex economy for a greater number of persons 
with post high school education. 

Chart A indicates that the population on which California’s potential 
college enrollment is based has increased at a rate far greater than the 
national average. If the 1933 population for the nation and for Califor- 
nia is taken as an index of 100, the 1953 index for the nation is 127, and 
for California, 202. Likewise, using the 100 index for the 1933 number 
of births, gave a 1953 index of 172 for the nation and 396 for California. 

Chart B shows the actual and projected numbers of California high 
school graduates from 1925 to 1965. The 1965 graduates are already in 
school and if it is assumed that they will progress from grade to grade as 
pupils have in the past, the estimate of the number that will be graduating 
from high school can be accepted with confidence, It is from this reser- 
voir of high school graduates that the college enrollments are estimated. 
As indicated in the second chart, no leveling off in college potential is 
now in sight, and if California is to cope with this growing population, 
careful and continuous planning for its educational programs and facili- 
ties is essential. 
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CHART A 
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In 1953 there were in all 135 1 institutions of higher education in Cali- 
fornia enrolling approximately 148,200 full-time? students. It is esti- 
mated that by 1965 this number will increase to 325,300, with about 
57,400 in the eight campuses of the University of California, 72,300 in 
the state colleges, 104,500 in the junior colleges, and the balance in pri- 
vate colleges and universities if the latter can accommodate them. 

In order to insure adequate educational opportunity for these stu- 
dents, the Restudy staff made the following six recommendations. 


1. Present junior colleges should be encouraged in their plans to en- 
large their facilities and active encouragement should be given by the 
Department of Education, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Education, and other appropriate agencies to the estab- 
lishment of new junior colleges in areas not now adequately served 
where there seem to be sufficient population and adequate resources to 
justify such institutions. 

In connection with this recommendation, it is suggested that junior 
college admission requirements remain the same, giving all high school 
graduates and others who can profit by instruction a chance for two 
years of appropriate collegiate education, near their homes, at a mini- 
mum expense to the students, parents, and the State. The policy of no 
fees in junior colleges should be continued. 


2. Present campuses of state colleges and the University of California 
should be expanded as needed and no new state colleges and no new 
campuses of the University of California be established before 1965. In 
1960, this recommendation should be re-examined in time to make modi- 
fication, if necessary, to care for potential enrollment in 1970. 

There are six reasons for this recommendation: 


a. The present campuses and colleges are now located for the most 
part in areas of high population concentration. 

b. According to population specialists, California’s population will 
continue to be centered in these areas. 

c. It is more economical to expand small institutions into larger insti- 
tutions than to establish new, and in most instances, necessarily 
small ones. In 1953 it cost $44.41 per student-credit-hour at Hum- 
boldt State College, but only $17.69 at San Jose State College. 
Central services and administrative staff can be expanded more 
cheaply than they can be duplicated. 

d. There is a considerable number of temporary structures at present 
campuses and colleges. In the fall of 1953, 31.2 per cent of the net 
square feet of nonresidential floor space in the state colleges and 
University of California was of a temporary character. It seems 
wise to complete these campuses before starting new ones. 

1 These institutions are listed in Education Directory, 1952-53, Part 3, “Higher Education,” 


Washington 25: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1953. 
2 Students taking 12 or more credit hours. 
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e. Junior college education will be neglected in some of the populous 
areas of the state if new state colleges should be created before 
junior colleges are well established and have demonstrated their 
ability to make their special contribution to the youth and the 
economy of the area. 

f. The Restudy staff could find no evidence that quality of instruc- 
tion is lower in the larger institutions than in the smaller ones. 


3. In order to insure that there will be space for junior college gradu- 
ates who wish to transfer to a four-year institution and are qualified to 
do so, as well as for students who enter a state college or the University 
as freshmen, it is recommended that the University of California and 
the state colleges emphasize upper division and graduate education. This 
does not mean that these institutions should abandon their lower divi- 
sions, but simply means that with the expansion of the junior colleges, 
the universities and the four-year colleges can use a larger proportion 
of their facilities for upper division and graduate work. 

Data included in the Restudy indicate that there would be better 
assurance of student success in state colleges if the admission require- 
ments for freshmen were set at a minimum of five recommending units 
and attainment of at least the 20th percentile rank on nation-wide norms 
of the American Council on Education Psychological Examination. 

Another recommendation affecting educational opportunity is that 
state colleges should be tuition free for residents of California, but that 
a non-resident fee should be charged out-of-state students. This practice 
is almost universal throughout the nation. 


4. In order that qualified students who do not live near a college may 
have an opportunity for higher education more nearly equal to that 
available to those living close to an existing institution, and for those 
who cannot attend even a nearby college without some financial help, 
the Restudy staff recommended a system of State scholarships with these 
major provisions: 

a. The grants, which would not exceed $600 (average $400 each), 
would be made to legal residents of California and would be usable 
at either public or private institutions in the state. 

b. These grants would be made to students of exceptional promise, 
upon evidence of merit and need, for one year of undergraduate 
study. Each recipient would be eligible to apply for a new award 
for each successive year (not to exceed four in all) until the bac- 
calaureate degree was obtained. 

c. Because of the great shortage of teachers in California, 40 per cent 
of the total number of annual awards would be made to students 
preparing to teach. 
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5. To provide adequate residential facilities for students who cannot 
commute, the Restudy staff recommended that the State Legislature and 
the Regents of the University supply necessary funds for dormitories. 
The cost of these residence halls should be repaid in part from rentals. 


6. Because the enrollment projections for public institutions were 
based in part on the assumption that private institutions will be able to 
take their share of the increased enrollment between now and 1965 
(which now seems to be too much of a load even with some State 
scholarship help for students), it is recommended that the Department 
of Finance continue its college enrollment projections so that the Legis- 
lature may correct unforeseen shortages in facilities and provide for 
enrollment increases after 1965. 


THE ProGRAM OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


It is hardly necessary to point out that within the student body of 
higher education today there is enormous variation in aptitudes and 
achievements; in educational and vocational interests; in attitudes and 
motives; in social, economic, and cultural backgrounds, and in many 
other characteristics. The student body of 1965 will certainly be no less 
varied in its characteristics. The needs of society are also highly diver- 
sified. If higher education is to meet the varied needs of students and 
also the diverse requirements of an increasingly complex society, there 
will have to be corresponding diversity among and within educational 
institutions. Consequently, it will not be sufficient for California, or any 
other state, for that matter, simply to provide enough places for the 
students who will seek college admission in future years. It will also 
have to supply, with reasonable economy and efficiency (for California’s 
financial resources are not inexhaustible), a wide range of educational 
programs in a comprehensive, state-wide plan of higher education. This 
suggests, first, that there should be some differentiation (though admit- 
tedly a great deal of overlapping) of functions among different types 
of institutions, particularly the public junior colleges, the state colleges, 
and the University of California. 

As indicated earlier, the Strayer Committee Report attempted to dif- 
ferentiate the vocational functions of the three groups of institutions 
by stating that “It is the level between the technical training of the 
junior college and the professional and research departments of the Uni- 
versity towards which the occupational curricula of the state colleges 
are pointed.” ! This threefold classification of technical, occupational, 
and professional, giving a particular meaning to the term “occupational,” 
is, so far as is known, specific to the Strayer Report. Since differentia- 
tion of function between the three segments of public higher education 


1 Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education .. . (Strayer, et al.), p. 27. 
2—14356 
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also seemed necessary to the Restudy staff, it decided to attempt at least 
a rough appraisal of the Strayer Committee principle of differentiation 
by studying its applicability in a variety of fields in which the state 
colleges, the University of California, and, in certain cases, the junior 
colleges all offer curricula. Through the work of special consultants and 
advisory committees, this study was conducted in business administra- 
tion, public administration, nursing, home economics, teacher education, 
and social work. A comparable analysis of engineering had been com- 
pleted previously by the Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee, and a 
study of agricultural programs is in process. 

There is insufficient space to summarize here the extent to which the 
three-way distinction of technical, occupational, and professional can 
be applied in the fields listed above. Suffice it to say that the Restudy 
staff concluded that if the terms technical, occupational, and professional 
are interpreted broadly enough, they may be used to distinguish the 
purposes and programs of the three groups of institutions, although 
distinctions cannot be made equally sharp in all instances, The differen- 
tiation, will, in fact, have to be somewhat different in character from 
one field to another. For example, the differentiation may be one mainly 
of degree of emphasis on the theoretical or the practical, the funda- 
mental or the applied, aspects of a vocational field, Programs in agri- 
culture range, thus, from the technical curricula of the junior colleges, 
which emphasize skills and techniques needed by the agricultural 
worker; to the four-year curriculums of the California State Polytechnic 
College, which stress a combination of theory and practice, with con- 
siderable emphasis still on production processes; to the University of 
California offerings which strongly emphasize the scientific phases of 
agriculture. 

In other fields, such as nursing, the differentiation may be primarily 
one of level, with certain institutions offering two-year technical cur- 
ricula, others confining their offerings to four-year undergraduate pro- 
grams, and the University concentrating on graduate and professional 
curricula. 

Responsibility for research is stil] another basis of differentiation, Re- 
search is accepted as a primary function of the University of California, 
whereas it is more incidental in the state colleges. Furthermore, it is 
agreed that the University should stress fundamental research, while the 
state colleges should be especially concerned about carrying out their 
legislative mandate to engage in what might be called service research 
for the benefit of civic, industrial, governmental, and educational agen- 
cies in their communities. It is to be recognized, of course, that the 
distinction between fundamental and applied research is relative, and 
that it is often impossible sharply to separate the one from the other. 
But it is manifestly impossible financially for California to support ex- 
tensive research programs in all of its public institutions. 


eee eee 
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With such considerations as those outlined above in mind, the Re- 
study staff briefly indicated the character of the programs that the 
three groups of institutions should offer in the vocational fields in ques- 
tion at the two-year, four-year, five-year, and doctoral levels, (The 
state colleges now offer master’s degrees for teaching service. The Re- 
study staff proposed that under certain conditions they be authorized 
to offer master’s degrees in both occupational and liberal arts fields.) 


As already stated, there must be diversity among and within institu- 
tions. With respect to the related problems of differentiation and diver- 
sity, the Restudy staff took the following position: 


An economical state-wide program of higher education not only 
entails a reasonable division of responsibility among the three seg- 
ments of public higher education and as much co-ordination as 
can be voluntarily attained between public and private higher 
institutions, but in the interest of economy, as well as of adequate 
diversity, it also requires the allocation of specialized programs 
among the members of any one group of institutions. 

The allocation of certain specialized curriculums to selected in- 
stitutions among the state colleges, or to selected campuses of the 
University of California, should be consistent with the differential 
functions of the two types of institutions. Thus each unit should 
conform to the over-all pattern, but each part need not be a dupli- 
cate of every other part. In other words, both the state colleges 
and the University of California should be conceived and conducted 
as systems rather than loosely related collections of autonomous 
institutions or campuses. While junior colleges should be more 
effectively co-ordinated than they now are, they undoubtedly can- 
not be integrated as fully as the other two types of institutions 
because of their local control and their widespread geographical 
location. Nevertheless, they should be careful not to offer costly 
types of special education that are readily available in other institu- 
tions in the same geographic area.” 4 


Within the above framework, the Restudy staff recommended that 
during the next decade, because of the influx of students and the cost 
of financing higher education, the junior colleges concentrate their 
resources on the following purposes: 


1. Technical-vocational education 

2. General education 

3. Lower division pre-transfer education 

4. Adult education of post high school grade within the range of 


instruction agreed upon for the junior colleges 
5. Guidance 


Ten in number, the state colleges form a unique system of higher 
education in California, and in fact, in the United States. They served 


1 Draft of A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education, Chapter III, p. 50. 
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for a long time the single purpose of training teachers. While the prepa- 
ration of educational workers is still the major responsibility of all but 
two of the state colleges, they are not teachers’ colleges, since their 
curriculums extend deeply into the liberal arts, and they offer training 
in a variety of occupational fields. Likewise, while they are not strictly 
liberal arts colleges, they offer programs in the liberal arts equal or 
greater in extent than those of most liberal arts colleges. They require 
45 units of liberal arts as general education for all graduates. They are 
not like the state colleges in some other states, since they are not land 
grant colleges. Yet within the system, certain colleges do offer programs 
in agriculture, engineering, and other scientific and technical fields not 
unlike those offered by some land grant institutions. Neither are they 
universities, since they do not grant advanced graduate degrees, engage 
in major research activities, or train for the learned professions. They 
are thus unlike the traditional pattern of higher education followed in 
some other states. They have grown out of a need in a large state of 
diversified interests, rapid technical developments, mounting population, 
and in a state where a major university serves the recognized functions 
of both university and land grant college. 

The state colleges, then, educate for 

1. Teaching service 

2. Responsible citizenship 

3. Occupational competency at the four- and five-year level 

4. Community service 


Unlike universities in many states, the University of California has 
been highly selective in its entrance requirements, thus enabling it to 
concentrate its resources on the following functions: 


1. Research directed toward advancing the understanding of the natu- 
ral world and the interpretation of human history and of the great 
creations of humane insight and imagination 

2. Instruction of able young people, not merely by transmitting to 
them established knowledge and skills, but by helping them to 
experience with their teachers the actual processes of developing 
and testing new hypotheses and fresh interpretations in many fields 

3. Training for professional careers—a training not merely routine 
but grounded in understanding of relevant sciences and literature 
and enlightened by some experience of the methods by which the 
boundaries of knowledge are extended—and research in the pro- 
fessions 

4. Various sorts of highly specialized public service 


In spite of the rapid development of publicly supported universities 
and colleges in the United States during the first half of the present 
century, privately supported and controlled colleges and universities 
in 1950 enrolled nearly half of the students in all institutions of higher 
education. Of some 1500 institutions of higher learning, about 500 are 
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publicly supported and approximately twice that number are privately 
maintained. Thus there has developed a dual system of higher education. 
Alongside the state colleges and state universities stand the great private 
liberal arts colleges and independent universities which have grown up 
with the nation and which have played a decisive role in the develop- 
ment of a free society. 

The dual system of public and private higher education strengthens 
the tradition and the practice of intellectual freedom in colleges and 
universities. No institution is free from pressures toward conformity 
with the views of influential individuals or powerful groups. But diver- 
sity of support and control again tends to check undesirable domination 
from any source, public or private. 

The programs of private colleges and universities are somewhat similar 
to those in the public institutions, but higher education in the United 
States is much richer for their service. The greatest of them have set 
high standards for public education. By their experiments they have 
pointed to many important educational innovations. They have made 
significant contributions to scholarship in many fields. Often in recent 
years overshadowed by the size of the budgets of state institutions, they 
have nontheless demonstrated the indispensability of excellence in con- 
cerns of the mind and the spirit. 


ADMINISTRATION, CONTROL, AND CO-ORDINATION OF THE SEVERAL 
SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The State constitution gives the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia “full powers of organization and government, subject only to 
such legislative control as may be necessary to insure compliance with 
the terms of the endowments of the University and the security of its 
funds. . .”? 

The Restudy staff, fully aware that any changes in organization are 
completely within the power of the Board of Regents itself and not 
the subject of legislative direction, commented on the Board’s effective- 
ness as a policy making body, the appropriateness of their organization, 
and the organization and efficiency of the University’s state-wide ad- 
ministration; all these with particular reference to the government and 
administration of the far-flung enterprises and campuses of the Univer- 
sity as an integrated system. Pursuant to this appraisal, the Restudy staff 
made recommendations concerning the Board’s committee structure, the 
emphasis the Board should give to matters of educational policy, the 
further decentralization of administrative operations among the con- 
stituent units of the University subject to over-all policies and standards 
of operating effectiveness formulated by a central administrative staff 
in conformity with general policies established by the Regents. The 


1 Constitution of California (1879) Article IX, Sec. 9 (as amended 1918). 
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Restudy staff emphasized the importance of co-ordination within the 
University system, and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of high- 
cost specialized programs, especially at the graduate level. Among the 
instruments of co-ordination proposed was a University-wide repre- 
sentative, unified Academic Senate charged with deliberation and action 
on matters of state-wide educational policy and program within the 
appropriate jurisdiction of such an academic body. 

The Restudy staff proceeded to appraise the effectiveness with which 
the state colleges are conceived, governed, and administered as a system. 
Its appraisal led to the conclusion that the state colleges cannot be 
effectively integrated into a system under the present arrangement for 
their government. By statute, the ten colleges are governed by the State 
Board of Education, which is also responsible for the supervision of 
elementary and secondary education, which issues and revokes teachers’ 
credentials, and which performs other time-demanding duties far too 
numerous to list here. The Board’s duties are so extensive that in spite 
of its evident desire to do so, it does not, and the Restudy staff believes 
it cannot, devote sufficient time to the consideration and formulation 
of educational policy for the state colleges as a system, and to general 
approval of the programs which should be allocated to the particular 
institutions. The Board’s executive officer and the central administrative 
head of the state colleges is the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who is an elected official rather than the appointee of the State Board 
of Education, and whose duties cover an even wider and more detailed 
range of responsibility than those of the State Board of Education. He 
administers the institutions through the Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education of the State Department of Education, which is also 
responsible for carrying out the Board’s policies on accreditation of all 
public and private institutions for teacher education, for issuing 63,000 
certification documents a year, and for participating in a state-wide pro- 
gram of teacher recruitment. 

Even more demanding than the functions concerned with teacher 
education are the administrative problems of a system of ten state col- 
leges that by 1965 will enroll an estimated 72,400 students, 15,000 more 
than are estimated for the University of California which has a Board 
of Regents and a full administrative staff devoting full energies to 
policy formation and administration of its eight campuses. 

Space does not permit summarizing the appraisal of the effectiveness 
of policy-making and administration of the state colleges under the 
present structure. Suffice it to say here that the Restudy staff recom- 
mended that a new board be created for the government of the state 
colleges composed of nine members, including the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and eight other persons appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate. It recommended also that the State College 
Board be authorized to appoint a chief administrative officer to guide 
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it in the development of policies and to take responsibility for their 
execution. 

So much for co-ordination within the systems themselves. Co-ordina- 
tion among the three segments of public higher education is now 
attempted through a voluntary Liaison Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the State Board of Education and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. Convinced that this Committee had been an effec- 
tive agency, the Restudy staff recommended that the voluntary method 
of co-ordination be continued, and proposed that a new Liaison Com- 
mittee be established to be composed of representatives of the State 
Board of Education, which should provide leadership for public junior 
colleges through a new Bureau of Junior College Education; the State 
College Board; and the Regents of the University of California. The 
staff proposed, further, that the Legislature appropriate funds to be 
used by the Liaison Committee for a professional staff directly responsi- 
ble to it. It would be the function of the professional staff to continue 
to make studies of higher education in the state on the basis of which 
the Liaison Committee might make recommendations for action by the 
appropriate governing boards of the public institutions, It proposed also 
that the professional staff of the Committee be assisted by a Professional 
Advisory Committee composed of representatives of the junior colleges, 
the state colleges, the University of California, and independent institu- 
tions. The Restudy staff also suggested that if the privately controlled 
institutions formed an association, as they are expected to do, the 
president of the group should be invited by the Liaison Committee to 
sit with it when state-wide educational problems of interest to the inde- 
pendent institutions are under consideration. 


PRESENT PHYSICAL PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, AND FuTuRE PLant NEEps 


Chapter V of the Restudy presents the enrollment capacities of the 
present physical plants, with estimates of the additional plant that will 
be necessary to care for projected increases in enrollment to 1965 based 
upon recommended space utilization standards, This chapter is technical 
in nature, but the following points are the main ones: 


1. With the exception of provisions for research and related space 
requirements, the same standards of space for a full-time-equivalent 
student and for utilization of all teaching facilities are recom- 
mended for the University of California and the state colleges. 
Although junior colleges and private institutions, are each under 
separate and individual governing boards, it is believed that these 
institutions could profitably consider the application of these same 
standards to their plants. 


2. The recommended utilization for classrooms is 36 hours per week 
at 67 per cent of capacity; and for teaching laboratories, 24 hours 
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per week at 80 per cent of capacity. The utilization standards for 
classrooms that were used in the development of the five-year 
building program! of the University and the state colleges were 
29.25 hours and 33.7 hours respectively. However, the actual use 
in the fall of 1953 showed a range of 19 to 38 hours per week for 
classrooms in the University; 20 to 38 hours in the state colleges; 
6 to 32 hours in the junior colleges; and 7 to 28 hours in the 
private colleges and universities. The median number of hours 
was 24 for the University and the state colleges; 20 for the junior 
colleges; and 15 for private institutions. Median laboratory utiliza- 
tion per week for the University of California was 16.5 hours; for 
the state colleges, 18 hours; for the junior colleges, 19 hours; and 
for private institutions, 9 hours. 


. Provision of a smaller amount of floor space per student in the 


planning of new facilities was also recommended. In accomplish- 
ing this, a better matching of room size and class size will be neces- 
sary. 


Employing the utilization and space standards recommended in the 
Report, the capacities of the present plants in terms of students 
were calculated both for permanent and temporary buildings, and 
these capacities were then subtracted from the estimated enroll- 
ments in 1960-1965 to ascertain the number of additional students 
for whom accommodations would be needed. 


. On the assumption of continuation of current educational pro- 


grams and a similar distribution of students among subject fields 
and levels of instruction, and based on current building costs, the 
following cost estimates were made: 


State Colleges: 
Projects to be completed by fall, 1960... $67,410,000 
Additional projects to be completed by fall, 

DN nice Stace ede ne canneries 69,030,000 
Total to be completed by fall, 1965_................ $136,440,000 
University of California: 

Projects to be completed by fall, 1960 $26,570,000 
Additional projects to be completed by fall, 

MN sai esicseasihcwit cs rence atten cenesearai ahah dare a 62,370,000 

Total to be completed by fall, 1965... $88,940,000 


6. It should be emphasized that the above estimates include only the 


requirements covered by building space standards related to en- 
rollment. Consequently, expenditures for such purposes as resi- 


1 Prepared pursuant to provisions of Senate Resolution No. 15 of the 1954 First Extraordinary 
Session of the Legislature. 
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dence halls, medical centers, needs of agriculture other than for 
student instruction, new developments in teaching and research, 
and the like, were omitted. It should also be emphasized that the 
above estimates make no provision for replacement of temporary 
or unsatisfactory structures, or the necessary conversion of some 
present space into room capacities essential in the achievement of 
the recommended utilization standards. In the fall of 1953, there 
were 2,233,371 net square feet of nonresidential floor space of a 
temporary character in the state colleges and University of Cali- 
fornia, which was 31.2 per cent of the total in all those institutions. 


7. It was recommended that the Liaison Committee, in co-operation 
with the junior colleges, state colleges, and University of Cali- 
fornia, carry on a continuous study of these space and utilization 
standards and their implications and, in the light of the findings, 
propose changes as warranted. 


Tue ABILITY OF CALIFORNIA TO SuPPoRT HIGHER EDUCATION 


The means of support for higher education in California have hereto- 
fore been found in the productivity of its people. While there is no 
substantial reason to suppose that, within the foreseeable future, circum- 
stances will be altered, nonetheless, the Restudy analyzed financial data 
for the past 15 years and estimated the capacity of the state to support 
the larger costs of higher education over the next decade. These analyses 
and estimates excluded capital outlay costs. 

In 1953-54, the total general and educational income of the University, 
the state colleges, and the junior colleges in California from state and 
local governments amounted to approximately $115,512,400, a sum rep- 
resenting 0.468 per cent of income payments to California individuals 
in 1953. If the people of California were to supply the same percentage 
of estimated total income payments to individuals in 1965, they could 
furnish approximately $189,573,000 for higher education at no increase 
in relative burden. 

However, the Restudy staff estimated that, to provide for higher 
education in 1965 at a level comparable with 1954, approximately 
$226,974,000 will be required from state and local governments. 

The difference in the estimated amount required over the estimated 
amount available with no increase in burden in 1965, is approximately 
$37,401,000. Since the income estimates used are conservative, only a 
very small favorable differential for California in productivity (which 
may be expected on the basis of historical relationship) would make up 
the difference. It would appear, however, that if need arises, a modest 
increase in the relative burden would be reasonable. Provision by Cali- 
fornia state and local governments of 0.568 per cent of income payments 
in 1965, instead of 0.468 per cent as in 1954, would yield $230,000,000, an 
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amount somewhat in excess of the $226,000,000 required. Also, in 1953 
interstate comparison, which expresses general expenditures of state higher 
educational institutions as a percentage of per capita income, showed 
that 21 other states paid a higher percent than did California. This rela- 
tionship of expenditure for higher education to individual income pay- 
ments ranged from .12 per cent for Massachusetts to 1.32 per cent for 
Utah; the median was .635 per cent. California with .67 per cent was 
exceeded by Nebraska, Indiana, Alabama, Idaho, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arizona, South Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico and Utah. The California figures included some 
$48,000,000 furnished the University of California by the federal gov- 
ernment for Los Alamos and the Radiation Laboratory, which if elim- 
inated would mean that 33 states would exceed California in the per 
cent of their per capita incomes devoted to higher education. 

Data from the Annual Reports of the California State Controller 
would indicate that, if necessary, a slight increase in the tax burden in 
higher education would be reasonable. From 1940 to 1953, state tax 
collections varied from 3.9 percent (in 1943) to 5.9 per cent (in 1940) 
of total income payments to individuals. In 1953 the per cent was 5.2, 
a relatively lighter tax “burden” than in 1940. This was made possible 
because population growth and expansion of the state’s economy greatly 
increased the tax base. While absolute tax collections have increased 
enormously, so have the incomes of the people who must pay them. 
If the percentage relationship of tax collections to income payments is 
increased in 1953 from 5.2 to 5.3, the resulting per cent will still be .6 
per cent lower than it was in 1940. 

The Restudy staff therefore concluded that California will be able to 
support a program of public higher education for the projected enroll- 
ments, comparable in both scope and quality to that now offered, with- 
out unreasonable. demands on the State’s economy or excessive increase 


in the burden of taxation. 


An ANALYSIS OF EXPENSES FOR EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL PurRPOSES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953-1954 


The final chapter of the Restudy presents analyses of current expenses 
of participating institutions for 1953-1954. Such analyses are only one 
tool for reviewing institutional policy and they become more useful 
when gathered on a continuing basis so that trends may be discerned. 
They aid also in comparing like departments and services, or similar 
institutions, by pointing up differences that should be evaluated further. 
It should be emphasized that these analyses cannot be used to compare 
costs between subjects or institutions in functions or on levels that differ 
in significant ways. While useful, under appropriate conditions, such 
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data must be interpreted with great caution. Valid comparisons cannot 
be made from figures alone, but require analyses of more basic and 
relevant factors. The most serious limitation is that expenditure data do 
not reflect the quality of instruction, research, or service. After empha- 
sizing the limitations of the data, the Restudy presented summary tables, 
described the nature of the data, and raised questions for further study. 

The tabulations were based on information furnished by public insti- 
tutions and 22 private California colleges and universities having 61 per 
cent of the private enrollment. The tables include data on the distribu- 
tion of expense for educational and general purposes by such functions 
as general, administrative, student services, libraries, instruction, research, 
service, organized research, and maintenance and operation of the physi- 
cal plant. Since certain activities such as instruction and research are 
interrelated, it is difficult to allocate time among the services that staff 
members perform. Therefore, the distribution represents only a rough 
approximation. Data are also given on the expenditure by institutions 
per student-credit-hours produced, on the percentage distribution of 
faculty time, on class size and average class enrollment, the number of 
different courses taught, and repeated courses with small enrollments. 

The general reactions of the Restudy staff to the kinds and uses of 
the data presented in this chapter are found in the following paragraph 
taken from the chapter. 

Effective educational administration requires careful analysis of 
such data as those summarized in Chapter VII. The limitations of 
unit expenditure data have been emphasized in the discussion, as 
well as the fallacy of evaluating educational practices primarily 
in financial terms. The danger of unsound interpretation, however, 
hardly justifies the failure to make periodic studies of the factors 
that are closely related to the cost of important educational services 
and institutional operations in an effort to use income as effectively 
as possible in attaining educational goals. Constructive criticism of 
methods of expenditure analysis and careful interpretation of the 
results in terms of educational values may be expected to increase 
the usefulness of such an analysis as a tool of administration and of 
educational planning. The end in view is, of course, that of assur- 
ing to the youth of the State a wide range of educational facilities 
of high quality at a reasonable cost to the citizens of California. 


1 Draft of A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education, Chapter VII, p. 55. 


EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF MALADJUSTED 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


EL! M. BOWER, Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the 
Mentally Retarded 


The State Department of Education has initiated a study aimed at 
finding out whether it is possible to make early identification of children 
who are, or are becoming, maladjusted, by utilizing information ordi- 
narily available from school records. In the California Governor’s Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in 1950, and again at a similar conference 
in 1954, both lay and professional people who discussed the problem of 
early identification of children with special needs placed special em- 
phasis on the importance of recognition of special needs as early in the 
life of the child as possible. 


Behavior problems are a progressive development. The processes for identifica- 
tion of special needs must, therefore, be continuously utilized throughout the 
life of the child. . . . The school programs of child guidance and counseling 
are important in the detection of maladjustment of pf oe children as early as 
possible. Although these programs have been expanded, they are still limited 
and should be further developed.” 


Participants at the 1954 conference made statements like the following: 


From 3,000 criminals that I interviewed, 2,000 showed definite delinquent pat- 
terns established by the time they reached the age of six years. .. . 

We need to find out what went on before a child became a truant... . 

Agencies are missing a bet when they do not use schools and the information 
they have... 3 


One of the recommendations made at the 1954 conference was as 


follows: 

Personnel trained to help youth in trouble does not keep pace with youths 
and adults in trouble. We need to take a new look at the use of our trained 
personnel and to ask ourselves how much longer we can afford to use their 
services almost exclusively in trying to pick up the pieces of broken lives, 
individual by individual. It appears socially indefensible both in human and 
economic terms not to use a substantial proportion of this skilled professional 
talent to attack the problem of prevention at the community level .... 
We therefore recommend that ways be found to utilize consultation services 
to community agencies and present skilled personnel in in-service training 
programs for teachers, social workers, nurses, and others working with young 
children and their parents so as to make them better able to deal effectively 
with early problems and preventive services.* 


While there is almost complete agreement on the need for early 
identification, there is little agreement on how this may best be accom- 
plished. Some researchers have utilized clinical teams of psychiatrists, 


1 Report of California’s Mid-Century Conference on Children and Youth, Sacramento, California, 
Septerber 18-19, 1950. Sacramento: Earl Warren, Governor of California, 1950, pp. 74, 75. 

2 Governor’s Conference on California’s Children and Youth, February 25-26, 1954, Sacramento, 
California, Division 2, Section 9, ‘Early Identification, Diagnosis, and Referral of Children in 
Trouble.” Sacramento: Goodwin J. Knight, Governor of California, 1954, pp. 38, 39. 


8 Ibid., pp. 40, 41. 
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psychologists, and psychiatric social workers; however, in devising the 
present study it was felt best to employ procedures which would not 
involve additional personnel, time, or changes in school routine. In addi- 
tion, it was felt that in order to be of maximum practical utility, the 
essential procedure should entai] a minimum amount of extra time and 
effort on the part of administrators, teachers, and pupils. To insure the 
highest possible validity and consistency, it was thought best to use 
only information which would have comparable meaning to all and 
which at the same time would cover many different aspects of the 
child’s activities in school. Such a study would perhaps have a better 
chance of success if made at the lowest grade level in which information 
on children might be effectively gathered. Since it seemed necessary 
to include some group measuring devices which necessitate at least 
third-grade reading skill, it was decided to begin with the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 


NATURE OF STUDY 

The first phase of this study entails the gathering of certain types of 
information about maladjusted school children and the class groups in 
which they are enrolled. The information will then be studied syste- 
matically to determine how and to what degree the maladjusted child 
differs from his classmates. The following particular measures are being 
used in this study: 


. Group intelligence test 

. Group achievement tests in reading and arithmetic 

. Personality inventory 

. Social acceptance as measured by a “guess who” game 

. Age-grade status 

. Amount of absence 

. Socioeconomic status of family 

. Teacher’s rating of child’s physical status and development 

. Teacher’s rating of child’s emotional maturity and development 


In this first phase, the maladjusted children in the study will be se- 


lected by the psychiatrist, psychologist, or guidance consultant of the 
school district or office of the county superintendent of schools. 

After the information available through the selected measures has 
been collected and studied, it will then be possible to determine in 
which measures, if any, the maladjusted child differs significantly from 
his classmates. If some of the results seem to be significant in differenti- 
ating the maladjusted child from the rest of his classmates, it is hoped 
that an index of adjustment can be developed through appropriate 
weighting of each of the significant measures. 

The first phase of the study is underway at this time and will be 
completed by June, 1955. 

The following school districts and offices of county superintendents 
of schools are participating in the first phase of the study. 
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OFFICES OF CALIFORNIA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


1. Contra Costa 8. Merced 15. San Diego 
2. Fresno 9. Monterey 16. San Joaquin 
3. Humboldt 10. Nevada 17. San Mateo 
4. Imperial 11. Orange 18. Santa Clara 
5. Kern 12. Riverside 19. Sonoma 
6. Los Angeles 13. Sacramento 20. Tulare 
7. Marin 14. San Bernardino 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1. Alameda City Unified 19. Norwalk City Elementary 

2. Alhambra City Elementary 20. Oakland City Unified 

3. Antioch-Live Oak Unified 21. Palmdale Elementary 

4. Arcadia Unified 22. Pasadena City Elementary 

5. Arden-Carmichael Union Elemen- _ 23. Salinas City Elementary 

tary 24. San Diego City Unified 
6. Bakersfield City Elementary 25. San Francisco City Unified 
7. Coalinga-Huron Union Elemen- 26. San Gabriel City Elementary 
tary 27. San Leandro Unified 

8. Covina Elementary 28. San Lorenzo Valley Elementary 
9. East Whittier Elementary 29. Santa Barbara City Elementary 
10. El Monte Elementary 30. Santa Monica City Unified 
11. El Segundo Unified 31. Santa Rosa City Elementary 
12. Fresno City Unified 32. Stockton City Unified 

13. Garvey Elementary 33. Tulare City Elementary 

14. Glendale Unified 34. Watsonville City Elementary 
15. Hudson Elementary 35. Whittier City Elementary 
16. Lennox Elementary 36. Willowbrook Elementary 

17. Los Angeles City Elementary 37. Wiseburn Elementary 


18. Montebello Unified 


The test of the index of adjustment developed in the first phase of 
the study will rest upon its success in selecting maladjusted children 
from an undifferentiated fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade population. This 
will be the second phase of the study, which will be attempted next year 
if the first phase is found to be successful. 


IMPLICATION AND PossIBLE Uses oF RESULTS 


If a valid and reliable index of adjustment can be obtained from this 
study, this will make earlier identification possible, and application of 
the index will supply answers to some of the following questions and 
perhaps permit resolving some of the results and conclusions of past 
research in terms of present-day children in California. 


1. What is the extent of maladjustment of elementary school children? 
If the total score or pattern is useful in differentiating the adjusted 
from the maladjusted, then this might provide a method for determin- 
ing how many children in school] are maladjusted. 

2. What is the relationship between sex and maladjustment? 

Many studies have shown a strong relationship between sex and ad- 
justment in school. The relationship of sex to total score on the adjust- 
ment index can be made a subject of study. 


3. What is the relationship between socioeconomic, urban-rural factors 
and maladjustment? 
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4. Which grade levels seem to show the greatest amount of maladjust- 
ment? 


5. Are ability differences related to the amount of maladjustment? 
Application of the adjustment index may help to explain the discrep- 
ancy between a child’s potential and his actual achievement. 


6. Can a relationship be discerned between school policies and practices 
and the amount of maladjustment? 1 


7. Are there evidences of change in the ratio of maladjustment in dis- 
tricts where child-study or other programs have aimed at increasing 
the mental health of children? 


If a valid index of adjustment can be developed, then school systems 
can use it in evaluating in-service training programs intended to help 
teachers to understand children, e.g., mental health institutes or child- 
study programs. It would also make possible the evaluation of curricu- 
lar activities aimed at helping children to understand themselves, e.g., 
the Bullis program (human relations classes) or the Ojemann program 
(reorganization of curriculum to emphasize concepts of motivation of 
behavior, multiple causation of behavior, and distribution of values 
rather than a dichotomy of “right” or “wrong”).? Changes in the 
child’s relationship to the teacher and to his classmates should be 
reflected in changed scores on some parts of the index. The effect 
of the group and the leader on the individual child is well illustrated 
by Lewin, Lippit, and White ? in their now classic studies on social 
climates of groups, and by the studies of Anderson, Brewer, and 
Reed # of the effect of teacher personality on the adjustment of school 
children. These studies indicate that increased understanding by the 
teachers of factors underlying behavior can have a significant out- 
come in a decrease of conflict and hostility in the classroom. Wilkin- 
son and Ojemann® added further corroboration to this finding by 
showing that as teachers increased their understanding of causes of 
behavior, pupils did better in their school work. If, then, methods 
were employed to assist teachers in understanding children, might it 
not be reasonable to expect a decrease in the amount of maladjust- 
ment in the class or school taught by those teachers? 


1 Research on this subject was described by Carl R. Rogers in ‘‘Mental-Health Findings in Three 
Elementary Schools,” Educational Research Bulletin, XXI (March 18, 1942) 78. 

2 The Bullis project, developed in the elementary schools of Delaware by Colonel H. Edmund 
Bullis and Emily E. O’Malley, makes use of lesson plans compiled and published in two books 
entitled Human Relations in the Classroom, I and ni (Hambleton Press, Wilmington, Delaware, 
1948). The Ojemann project was oo by Professor Ralph H. Ojemann in the University 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. These projects 
are described in Promotion of Mental Health in the Primary and Secondary Schools: An Evaluation 
of Four Projects, formulated by the Committee on Preventive Psychiatry of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry and published as Report No. 18, January, 1951, by the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry at 3617 W. Sixth Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 

3K. Lewin, R. Lippit, and R. White, ‘‘Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 
Social Climates,’ Journal of Social Psychology, X (1939), 271-99. 

*H. Anderson, J. Brewer, and M. Reed, Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, III, Applied 
Psychology Monograph No. 11. 

5F, Wilkinson and A. Ojemann, ‘The Effect on Pupil Growth of_an Increase in Teachers’ 
Understanding of Pupil Behavior,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (1939), 143-47. 
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The value of conducting such a study was suggested by Helen Heffer- 
nan, Chief of the Bureau of Elementary Education, and a plan to make a 
study in California was approved by Jay Davis Conner, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Instruction, and his staff. The project is being carried out under the 
direction of Carl A. Larson, Consultant in Education Research, and Eli 
M. Bower, Consultant in Mental Hygiene and Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded. Assisting in the study are Tom A. Shellhammer and 
Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultants in Education Research, and William 
H. McCreary, Acting Chief of the Bureau of Guidance. Assisting in an 
advisory capacity are Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Supplemental Services 
Section; Francis W. Doyle, Chief of the Bureau of Special Education; 
and Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, Bureau of Education Research. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
IN CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS, 1955 


The following compilation of special features to be offered in college 
and university summer sessions in California in 1955 has been made 
from information supplied by 33 of the 37 institutions authorized by 
the State Board of Education to recommend candidates for credentials 
for public school service. 

The institutions that will maintain summer sessions this year are 
arranged in alphabetical order, each with a heading which gives the 
address of the institution, the dates of its summer term or terms, tuition 
rates per semester or quarter unit, and the name and title of the director 
of the session. Under each institution are listed the features offered, in 
order of the date of the beginning session or meeting. Contributors 
were requested to limit their copy to special or unusual features, inten- 
sive short-term conferences or institutes, and not to submit informa- 
tion on lecture-type courses that are offered every summer nor any 
regular courses that are widely available at other periods of the school 
year. Each offering is briefly characterized, identified by catalog num- 
ber if available, with notations of units to be earned, prerequisites if 
any, limitations of enrollment, or special fees. In many cases, the name 
is given of the instructor or other person to whom inquiries are to be 
directed. Unless otherwise noted, the inquiries are to be sent in care of 
the institution. 

The paragraph entries are numbered serially in the righthand margin, 
in bold type. These entry numbers are employed in a subject index 
which is provided at the end of the compilation for the convenience of 
readers who are seeking information about features in a particular field 
or subject. 

Persons interested in enrolling for summer session study should write 
promptly to the individual institutions for further information and for 
application blanks. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland 18 
Forty-ninth Annual Summer Session: June 20 to July 15 and 
July 18 to August 12 


Fees: $15 per semester unit 
D. S. Defenbacher, President, Director of the Summer Session 

Courses will be offered leading to certificates and degrees in art and art educa- 
tion and to the special secondary credential in art. Each course meets daily except 
Saturday and yields 2 semester units of credit. 

Classes in creative art for children aged 7 to 14 years will be conducted daily 
from 9 until noon throughout the session. Fee for enrollment of pupils is $25 to 
cover cost of materials used. 

Inquiries concerning details of the summer session may be addressed to the 
Registrar, California College of Arts and Crafts. 1 


3—14356 
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CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, San Luis Obispo 
Summer Quarter, 1955: Four weeks term, June 24 to July 22, 1955 
Six weeks term, July 22 to September 2, 1955 
Fees: $13 per quarter; special fees for conferences and workshops 
Address inquiries to Admissions Officer 


June 20 to June 24—Catirornia AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
(1% quarter units). A co-operative program of C.A.T.A. with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education and the College. Professional material will be presented, 
under direction of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, by speakers or panels, 
with motion pictures, etc. Sections on professional improvement will be directed 
by the California Agricultural Teachers Association. Registration fee: $1. 2 


June 24 to June 29—ANnnuav Sxitts Week (1% quarter units). A week’s training 
in teaching methods and techniques and in up-to-date agricultural practices relat- 
ing to dairy husbandry, poultry husbandry, and farm mechanics, offered in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Agricultural Education. A meat laboratory will be 
included. Reservations should be made through H. H. Burlingham. 3 


August 8 to August 19—Cattrornia Puysica, Epucation WorksHop ror Men (PE 
621Z, 2 or 4 quarter units). Fee: $10 or $20 depending upon number of units 
taken. Address inquiries to Men’s Physical Education Workshop. 4 


August 14 to August 26—Cairornia PuysicaL Epucation WorksHop For WoMEN 
(PE 621Z, 4 units). Fee: $20 plus workshop fee. Enrollment limited to 200. 
Address inquiries to Women’s Physical Education Workshop. 5 


CHICO STATE COLLEGE, Chico 
Pre-session: June 13 to 17, 1955 
Summer Session: Six weeks, June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Post Session: To be scheduled as requested 
Fees: $8.50 per semester unit | 
Victor M. Houston, Co-ordinator of Summer Programs 


June 13 to June 17—Crinic rn Reapine Prostems (Ed.s327ABCD, 1 unit). A clinic 
for elementary and secondary school teachers, concerned with developmental 
and corrective reading programs. Bernard Belden, instructor. 6 


June 13 to June 17—Cirnicat Practice 1n Speecu (Sp.s131ABCD, 1 unit). Designed 
to acquaint students with speech and hearing problems of school children enrolled 
in a speech clinic. Enrollment limited to those planning to enroll for additional 
credit in this subject during regular summer session and to serve as student clini- 
cians in a Speech and Hearing Clinic. Allan Forbes, instructor. 7 


June 13 to June 17—WorksHop 1n Music Epucation (Ed.s366, 1 unit). Designed 
for teachers, music specialists, supervisors, and administrators in the elementa 
program. To give students a cross-section of live school music experiences wit 
opportunities to observe and work with up-to-date techniques and materials. 
Albert A. Renna, instructor. 8 


June 13 to June 30—Route Surveyine (Applied Sci.s160, 3 units). Emphasis on 
field experience, using principles and methods of surveying applicable to all ordi- 
nary types of routes—railways, highways, canals, pipelines, flumes, transmission 
lines and levees. Simple, compound, spiral curves, and mass-haul diagrams are 
particularly stressed. Herbert Langdon, instructor. 9 


June 20 to 24—WorksHop For Deans oF WomEN (Psych.s255, 1 unit). A special 
one-week workshop devoted to the problems of deans and counselors in the 
secondary school. Sponsored jointly by the National Association of Deans of 
Women and Chico State College. M. Eunice Hilton, instructor. 10 


June 20 to June 30—Seminar tn Home Economics (Home and Family Living s251, 
2 units). Advanced study in the area of home economics most pertinent to the 
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needs and objectives of the individual student. Intensive study and investigation 
of one or more problems that will supplement or expand previous training. Open 
to experienced teachers only. Gwendolyn Wagner, instructor. 1 


June 20 to July 15—Basic CounseLinc Worksuop (Psych. s253, 4 units). Tech- 
niques of diagnosis and counseling for teacher-counselors and full-time counselors 
working with students of upper grade, junior high, and high school ages. Enroll- 
ment limited to 60. M. Eunice Hilton and Harold Parker, instructors, Margaret 
Wells, co-ordinator. 12 


June 20 to July 29—Apvancep CounseLinc Worksuop (Psych. s254, 4 units). Inten- 
sive study of the basic techniques of interviewing, and practice of these techniques 
in actual counseling situations. For advanced students. Enrollment limited to 20. 
Hugh M. Bell, instructor; Margaret Wells, co-ordinator. 13 


June 20 to July 15—Music Worksuop. Qualified students of elementary and high 
school age are granted a tuition-free scholarship upon the recommendation of 
their music supervisors. Requests for information should be addressed to Joseph 
M. Wilson. 14 


June 20 to July 29—Brotocicat Firetp Scuoor, Eagle Lake. Courses in invertebrate 
zoology, plant taxonomy, special problems in field biology, and field work in 
California folklore. Ornithology, mammalogy, and herpetology will be offered if 
there is sufficient enrollment. For further information write to Thomas L. 
Rodgers. 15 


June 20 to July 29—Citizensuie Epucation Worksuor (Ed. s392, 2 units). De- 
signed to acquaint students with teaching materials and methods of instruction 
in the social studies developed by the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Sponsored jointly by the State Department of 
Education and the College. Instructors, Alice Eikenberry, Glenn Kendall. 16 


June 20 to July 29—Conservation Worksuops (Biol. s135AB, 3-3 units). Two 
workshops of 3 units each will be held at Eagle Lake—June 20 to July 9, and 
July 11 to July 29. Students may enroll in either or both workshops. Instruction 
will cover scientific bases of conservation work. Materials will be collected that 
will be invaluable as teaching aids. For further information address Thomas L. 
Rodgers. 17 


June 20 to July 29—Day Recreation Camp, Bidwell Park, Chico. A day camp 
organized for children of elementary school age and for training of teachers who 
are interested in camping education. 18 


June 20 to July 29—Demonstration Crasses, Aymer Jay Hamilton Elementary 
School. Classes will be maintained to demonstrate methods of teaching in one- 
grade and multi-graded situations. 19 


June 20 to July 29—INstruction in Driver Epucation (Ed. s157, Ed. s159, Health 
s118, 2 units each). For the first time, Chico State College is offering six units 
of course work in driver education and safety education. Upon successful com- 
pletion of these three courses, students will be eligible for the new state credential 
in driver education. Six scholarships of $17 each, equivalent to tuition for any one 
of these courses, have been provided by Chico Insurance Agents Association. 
Applications should be forwarded to Co-ordinator of Summer Programs. 20 


June 20 to July 29—Srupent Teacuine (Fd. s150, 4 units). Student teaching for 
those with emergency or provisional credentials who are working toward a degree 
and a valid California teaching credential. Address applications to J. Russell 
Morris, Co-ordinator of Student Teaching. 21 


July 6, 7 and 8—EpucationaL ConFERENCE AND Exursit (no credit). Devoted to 
community development programs with the major purpose of helping community 
leaders to define, delimit, and work effectively upon the problems that confront 
communities in northern California. Specific problems will be proposed by the 
participants. Richard W. Poston, Director of Community Development, Southern 
Illinois University, will serve as consultant. For further information write to 
William B. McCann. 22 
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July 11 to 15—WorksHop on Vision ScrEENING OF ScHooL CuILprEN (Health s150, 
1 unit). To prepare teachers to do vision screening of school children. Charles 
W. Watson, Consultant in Education of the Deaf and Visually Handicapped, 
California State Department of Education, instructor. 23 


June 20 to July 29—WorksHors in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CurRRICULUM AND METHopsS 
(4 units each). Blocks of work in the following areas for elementary school 
teachers: 

Elementary School Science (Ed. s132) Homer J. Lowe 
Elementary School Social Studies (Ed. s151) Charles Millis 
Elementary School Reading and Language Arts (Ed. s143) Bernard Belden 
Creative Dramatics (Sp. s107) Margaret Parret 
Students may enroll for 4 units in one of these blocks and may take other work 
to make a total of 6 units for this session. Charles Millis, co-ordinator. 24 


CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION, Harper Hall, Claremont 
First Term: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Second Term: August 1 to September 3, 1955 
Fees: Registration, $5; $15 per semester unit 
Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director of the Summer Session 


June 17 to July 30—AppreNTICESHIP FoR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS (6 units). To give 
superintendents of small districts and students who anticipate becoming superin- 
tendents of schools actual experience under guidance in carefully selected school 
systems. One student will be assigned to each such co-operating system, for expe- 
rience in budgeting, in accounting systems, purchasing, making records and re- 
ports, building planning and maintenance, development of policy and educational 
plans, administrative organization, community interpretation, conduct of school 
board meetings. Registration limited. Special application forms must be filed with 
Director of Summer Session prior to June 1. 25 


June 20 to July 8—WorksHop oN GEOGRAPHY IN THE SociaL Stupies (Ed. 229, 3 
units). A consideration of the relation between geographic methods and prin- 
ciples, their application to the instructional program in the social studies, and 
way of improving geographic instruction. Attention will be given to modern 
methods and materials of instruction, with emphasis upon geographic generaliza- 


tions, concepts, and understandings of significance in the social studies program. 
26 


June 20 to July 29—Tue Spectat Crass Cuitp (Psych. 255, 6 units). To serve the 
distinctive needs of those preparing to work with special class children clinically, 
as supervisors, or as classroom teachers. Organized around a core of classes of 
children meeting in various ways the requirements for special class attendance in 
public schools. At least one group will be made up of slow learners with normal 
intelligence needing special techniques. Florence Mateer, instructor. Daily, 9 to 12; 
1:30 to 3 p.m. 27 

June 20 to July 29—Worksnop in Basic RuytHM (Music 118, 3 units). Designed to 
help teachers through participation in a workshop for children. Opportunity for 
three groups of children, aged four to ten years, to develop movement forms 
which are basic to the rhythmic structure of all arts, and to use these forms as 
material for creative activity. Adults observe children’s groups two periods a 
week and participate in rhythmic experiences related to the various arts two 
periods a week. 28 


June 20 to July 29—Worksnop on Parent Counsetine (Ed. 217d, 6 graduate units). 
The issues, problems, and techniques related to the teacher’s function in parent 
conferencing. Donald McNassor in charge, assisted by consultants from the fields 
of cultural anthropology and psychiatry. 29 

June 23 to June 25—Conrerence on Scuoot-P.T.A. Co-operation. A three-day con- 
ference of elementary and secondary principals and representatives of the Cali- 
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fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, to work out means of strengthening 
relationships and to develop more effective techniques for mutual co-operation in 


each local school, and to consider problems created by increasing enrollments. 
30 


June 27 to July 22—WorksHoPp ON ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL ProcraMs (4 units). Offered in co-operation with the Western Per- 
sonnel Institute. Director, Daniel D. Feder, Dean of Students, University of Den- 
ver, assisted by Helen G. Fisk, Executive Director, Western Personnel Institute. 
Organization of personnel programs, principles of operating services, staffing and 
budget needs, and methods of evaluating effectiveness. Lectures, demonstrations, 
field trips, luncheon daily with participants, staff, and guest speakers. Enrollment 
limited to 35. Fee $65, including registration. Luncheons, 4 weeks, $17. Room, 
breakfast, and dinner, 4 weeks, $73. 31 


July 11 to July 15—Twenty-third Annual Claremont CoLLece READING CONFERENCE, 
sponsored jointly by the Graduate School and Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Theme: “Reading the World Today.” Especially designed for elementary 
and secondary school teachers and administrators. Fee, $15 for those not other- 
wise enrolled in the Summer Session. 32 


July 11 to July 29—Worksnop IN THE TEACHING OF ReapinG (Ed. 213, 3 units). A 
three-week workshop designed to assist classroom teachers and supervisors in 
developing an effective instructional program in reading. Emphasis will be placed 
upon individual concerns in reading, with opportunities for identification of 
problems and the preparation of instructional aids. 33 


August 15 to August 27—WorksHoP IN THE RorscHAcH MEtHop oF PersoNALiTy D1ac- 
NOSIS AND OTHER PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES (Psych. 243, 2 units, or 244 abc, 2 units; 
fee, $50) at Asilomar, California, under direction of Dr. Bruno Klopfer. Oppor- 
tunity for qualified students to perfect under expert leadership their understanding 
of these diagnostic instruments. The workshop will be preceded by a one-week 
session, july 11 to 15, at the Children’s Hospital in Los Angeles (Psych. 243b, 
1 unit, fee $30). Combined fee for Children’s Hospital and Asilomar sessions is 
$75. Application forms, obtainable from the Director of the Summer Session, must 
be filed by July 1 and must be approved by Dr. Klopfer. 34 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 
2036 Webster Street, Oakland 12 
Regular Summer Session: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Fees: Tuition, $60; registration, $2; library, $3 
Sister M. Rose Emmanuella, Dean 


June 20 to July 29—Remeniat Reapine Cuinic, 8:30 to 12:30. 
35 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton 4 
Intersession: June 12 to June 20, 1955 
First Summer Session: June 21 to July 22, 1955 
Second Summer Session: July 25 to August 26, 1955 
Fees: $15 per semester unit 
J. Mare Jantzen, Director of the Summer Sessions 


June 12 to June 20—Biotocy Intersession, Pacific Marine Station, Dillon Beach 
(Zool. M125, 2 units). Methods of making field observations and conducting field 
trips, of collecting, mounting, and preserving animal and plant specimens. Tuition, 
$30. Laboratory and field fee, $3. Lodging $8 for 9 days, not including blankets 
and linen. Meals approximately $10 in student-operated community kitchen and 
dining room. Enrollment limited to 48 students. 36 
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June 20 to August 6—WorksHop in THeaTtreE (Sp. S160, S260, 6 units). Theatre 
training, technical and acting experience, and practice in various phases of theatre 
arts for the sixth season of public performances by the co-operative repertory 
Pacific Theatre Columbia Company. Conducted at historic Fallon House Theatre 
in Columbia State Park, revived ghost town of the Mother Lode. Housing and 
meals in dormitory style at Columbia. For complete prospectus and full informa- 
tion address DeMarcus Brown, executive director, Pacific Theatre Columbia 
Company, College of the Pacific. 37 


June 21 to July 1—Third Annual Famiry Lire Epucation Worksuop (2 units). 
Co-sponsored by the Clinical Services of the College, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the California-Nevada Council of Churches. Two 
weeks of concentration on the relatively neglected study of how we educate 
boys and young men for family life. A succession of keynote speakers will pre- 
sent various phases of the special problems which young men face today which 
help or hinder their ultimate ability to become responsible husbands, fathers, and 
citizens. Among the speakers will be an army chaplain, a doctor who pioneered 
a school social hygiene program, an anthropologist, a psychiatrist, a marriage 
counselor, and a health officer. Group limited to 45. Admission by application 
only. Inquiry should be addressed to Mrs. Fay Goleman, co-ordinator. 38 


June 21 to July 1—-WorksHop For SuPERVISING TEACHERS (2 units). For elementary 
and secondary teachers interested in professional work with student teachers. 
Designed primarily for classroom teachers who have supervised student teachers; 
however, those interested in becoming supervising teachers in a directed teaching 
assignment are encouraged to apply. Dr. James C. Stone, Teacher Education Spe- 
cialist in the California State Department of Education will be in charge, assisted 
by members of the College faculty. Applications should be directed to the Dean, 
School of Education. 39 


June 21 to July 22, repeated July 25 to August 26—Brotocy By THE Sea (6 units 
each session). The Pacific Marine Station at Dillon Beach offers firsthand oppor- 
tunity to study the science of life under ideal laboratory and field conditions. The 
summer schedule is planned to meet the needs of elementary, high school, and 
junior college teachers. For information address Dr. Allen E. Noble, Professor 
of Zoology. 40 


June 21 to July 22—Opservation anp Directep TEACHING (Ed. $158a, 2 units). The 
Stockton Unified School District maintains an elementary school summer session 
in which opportunities for observation are provided for students enrolled in 
College of Pacific summer classes. A few openings for directed teaching will be 
available for candidates for the general elementary credential who will teach 
next fall. Applications must be directed to Roy E. Learned, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, by May 15. 41 


June 21 to July 22—WorksHops For ELEMENTARY ScHooL TEACHERS (Ed. 136, Kin- 
dergarten-Primary grades; Ed. 137, Intermediate grades, 4 units each). For ex- 
perienced teachers who want new practical ideas and help on school problems. 

42 

June 21 to August 27—INTERCLINIC Project In HUMAN ApjusTMENT. In addition to 
the two-week workshop in Family Life Education, the Clinical Services offer 
specialized training in the following four areas: 

Music Tuerapy (Music $286, 2 units), June 21 to July 22. Clinical experience 
under direct supervision as a part of education for home-bound children, and 
institutional work in connection with occupational psychotherapy. Especially 
valuable for teachers-in-service, psychology majors, and those interested in 
working with exceptional children. Open to persons other than music majors 
4 permission of instructor, Mrs. Wilhelmina K. Harbert, Music Therapy 

inic. 43 


Cuitp Pray THERAPY AND CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING, June 21 to July 22, re- 
peated July 25 to August 26. Training in nondirective clinical procedures 
with children, with emphasis upon the methods and procedures of Carl R. 
Rogers, Virginia Axline, and Clark Moustakas. Opportunity for a limited num- 
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ber of advanced students for counseling with adolescents or adults. Prerequisite: 
An introductory course and permission of instructor, Dr. Ned Russell, Director 
of Play Therapy Clinic and Clinic Co-ordinator. cad 


ReMepIAL Reapinc (Psych. $191c-S192c, 2-3 units), June 21 to July 22, repeated 
July 25 to August 26. Reading clinic practice for teachers, supervisors, and 
other qualified persons who desire instruction and practical experience in diag- 
nosis and remedial treatment of reading problems. Special instruction for a 
limited number of elementary and secondary school pupils who have reading 
disabilities. Applications for admission should be addressed to Mrs. Vivienne 
Sisk, Director, Laura Ann Sisk Memorial Reading Clinic. 45 


SpeecH THerapy (Sp. $183, 2 units), June 21 to July 22, repeated July 25 to 
August 26. Instruction in speech and hearing therapy, combined with actual 
experience in the treatment of all types and speech defect. Open to classroom 
teachers and trainees in speech correction and lip reading. Dormitory accom- 
modations available for children and adults. For details address Dr. Howard L. 
Runion, chairman, Speech Department, and Director of Speech Therapy Clinic. 

46 


July 17 to July 22—Tuirp Workshop IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF ADMISSIONS, REGIS- 
TRATION AND Recorps IN HIGHER Epucation. Planned for neophytes in the pro- 
fession as well as those experienced in the work of registration. Ellen Deering, 
College Registrar, will direct the workshop, assisted by visiting registrars from 
University of California, Oregon State College, and Modesto Junior College. 47 


July 20 to July 30, August 1 to August 6—E1cHtH ANNUAL FoLk AND SquaRE DANCE 
Camp (1 unit each week). Introductory and advanced instruction in two con- 
secutive sessions of six full days each, with an international staff of 30 leaders 
and specialists.) American Square and Contra Dances, Folk Dances from Yugo- 
slavia, Germany, Sweden, Ireland, Israel, and other countries. A graduate seminar 
will be offered for teachers. Fee, $10 per unit. For information address Lawton 
Harris, Folk Dance Camp Director. 48 


July 25 to August 5—WorksHop InN ScHoot ADMINISTRATION (Ed. $296, 2 units). 
Group study of administrative problems in public school administration, intended 
for those having had one or more years of experience. Permission of George C. 
Jensen, director, required for enrollment. 49 


DOMINICAN COLLEGE OF SAN RAFAEL, San Rafael 
Summer Session: June 27 to August 6, 1955 
Fees: 2 units, $25; 4 units, $40; 6 units, $50 
Sister M. Richard, O.P., Director of the Summer Session 


June 27 to August 6—ELemMentary Art Epucation (Art 133, 2 units). A course 
planned for the guidance of teachers of the elementary grades. 50 


June 27 to August 6—Music Cuinic: Music Tueory (Music la, 2 units); OrcHEs- 
TRATION (Music 112, 2 units); BAND AND OrcHestrA Metuops (Music 140, 2 units). 
To encourage teachers to organize and teach band, orchestra, choral, and music 
theory on elementary and high school levels; to provide class techniques that 
will enable one teacher to teach all instruments in the beginning stages; to empha- 
size music theory as essential in music education and demonstrate ways of 
presenting it as an integral part of general education. Every student will leave 
the Clinic with an understanding of one brass, one woodwind, one string, and 
one percussion instrument. Previous music experience not required. A limited 
number of scholarships are available. 51 


June 27 to August 6—WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY EpucaTion (Ed. 138, 4 units). 
The study of teaching procedures in and enrichment of the Language Arts pro- 
gram in the elementary school. Further problems of the curriculum will be 
considered upon request by workshop participants. Three groups of children, 
classified in grades one, three, and five, will afford opportunity for related 
observation. 52 
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FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno 4 
Fresno Campus Session: June 13 to July 22, 1955 
Fresno Post Session: July 25 to September 2, 1955 
Bakersfield Session: June 13 to July 22, 1955 
Visalia Session: July 25 to September 2, 1955 
Fees: $8.50 per semester unit 
Irwin O. Addicott, Dean of Summer Sessions 


June 13 to June 24—WorksHop 1n Distriputive Epucation (Bus. 289f, 2 units). 
Co-ordinators in distributive education and teachers of retailing and salesmanship 
have the opportunity of attending this workshop, under the leadership of Donald 
K. Beckley, Director of the Prince School of Retailing, Simmons College, Boston. 
Enrollment limited; advance enrollments necessary. Write to Dr. McKee Fisk 
for further information. 53 


June 13 to July 22—Business INTERNSHIP FOR TEACHERS AND CounsELors (Bus. 295s, 
6 units). Teachers of all subjects will be given the opportunity for work in 
the Campus Summer Session. The purpose of the program is to enable teachers 
and counselors to understand the conditions under which students have to work, 
and to learn first-hand the requirements of business and industrial employment. 
Those enrolled will assume full-time positions for which compensation at the 
regular rates will be paid. Jobs may be obtained by the participant himself or 
by the College. The director will be Richard N. Helm, Director of Business 
Education for Fresno City Unified School District. Enrollment is limited to the 
number of jobs available. Preregistration therefore is required and a deposit of 
$10 must be received by June 1 to hold job opportunities. Write to Dr. McKee 
Fisk for further information. 54 


June 13 to July 22—Economic Epucation (Bus. Admin. 179s, 2 units). Information 
on economic resources of the San Joaquin Valley, offered with the co-operation 
of the San Joaquin Valley Economic Education Council. Ways and means of 
teaching such facts will be included. 55 


June 13 to July 22—Orrice Skits ror Teacuers (Bus. Ed. 117, 2 units). A course 
in office skills for teachers, which will prepare nonbusiness teachers to use various 
types of duplicating machines and other office equipment useful to teachers in 
their work. Includes the actual drawing and duplicating of pictures, and methods 
of filing teaching materials. 56 


June 13 to July 22—Personat INcoME Tax For TeacHers (Accounting 144a, 2 units). 
A course in personal income tax procedures, designed especially for teachers and 
others who wish to learn how to prepare their own federal income tax returns. 

57 


June 13 to July 22—SprecH Tuerapy, Voice Science Worxsuop (Sp. 21, 3 units; 
Sp. 150, 153, 155, 2 units each). Attention will be concentrated upon speech for 
teachers and methods for correcting the speech defects of children. The work 
will include theory, observation, and practice. Students may register for Speech 
21, which serves as a general education requirement for all degrees and is designed 
to meet the needs of teachers. Qualified students may register for the 2 unit 
courses, all of which are required for the Special Credential in Speech Correction. 
Dr. Upton S. Palmer, Assistant Professor of Speech, Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California, will direct the workshop. Address Dr. John W. Wright, 
for further information. 58 


June 13 to July 22—Worksuop oN THE EpucaTION oF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
(Art 130, Ed. 115 and 166, 2 units each). Offered in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Special Education of the California State Department of Education, to 
give teachers of mentally retarded children the basic skills and knowledge essen- 
tial to their task. Demonstration and observation facilities will be made available 
by the Fresno Unified School District in the Lafayette Elementary School. Stu- 
dents will not be allowed to register for any other work. Richard Outland, 
Specialist in the Education of Mentally Retarded Children, will direct the work- 
shop. For further information, address Dr. John J. Harton at the College. 59 
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June 19 to July 18—Fietp Srupy 1n Mexico (Span. 55a, Hist. 161, 2 units each). 
Four weeks of intensive study of local language, literature, and history in Mexico. 
Expenses estimated roughly at $375. For further information address Dr. Carlos 
Rojas, Chairman of the Foreign Language Department, who will conduct the 
group. 60 

June 23 to August 23—SuUMMeER SEssION Tour (Hist. 100as, 100bs, 3 units each). 
Theme: “History of Western Man.” Visits to Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, England, France, Spain, and North Africa. Several great 
universities will be visited, including those at Rome, Florence, Zurich, Heidelberg, 
London, Paris, and Madrid. The tour group will interview key personalities in 
each country, will meet university students and faculty members for discussion of 
common problems, particularly as they relate to the creating of mutual under- 
standing between the United States and the countries of Western Europe. De- 
parture from and return to New York. Address Dr. Francis A. Wiley, Tour 
Director. Credit for this tour will also be accepted for transfer at Sacramento or 
San Francisco state colleges. 61 


July 25 to July 29—WorksHop in ELemMentary Epucation (Music) (Ed. 178, 1 
unit). Designed to meet the needs of the elementary teacher. It will be assumed 
that those enrolled have little or no background in the teaching of music. 62 


July 25 to July 29—WorksHop on THE EpucaTION or GiFtep Cuitpren (Ed. 278, 
1 unit). Designed to assist regular classroom teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools to adapt the curriculum and classroom procedures to the needs of 
gifted and talented children. The workshop is a co-operative venture of Fresno 
State College and the Office of the Fresno County Superintendent of Schools. For 
further information, address Dr. John J. Harton, instructor. 63 


July 25 to August 5—ALcoHoL AND Narcotics Epucation WorksuHop (Health Ed. 110, 
2 units). Problems of alcohol and narcotics education approached in an unemo- 
tional, unbiased, factual manner. Consideration of scientific data on the effects of 
overuse of alcohol and narcotics by adolescents and adults, gathered from evi- 
dence contributed by chemists, psychiatrists, health authorities, and welfare 
workers. Teachers, nurses, and social workers who enroll can develop materials 
usable in their work. For further information address Dr. Edith Lindly, who will 
direct the workshop in co-operation with experts from state and local agencies. 

64 


July 25 to August 19—Driver Epucation AND Tratninc (Ed. 170, Health Ed. 105, 
2 units each). Students interested in securing the Special Secondary Credential 
in Public Safety and Accident Prevention, including Driver Education and Train- 
ing may meet requirements for this credential by registering for both these 
courses, during four weeks of Post Session. For further information address Earl 
Wight, Director of Post Sessions. aS 

WorksHors ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. Offered at various Valley points, under 
the sponsorship of city and/or county school systems. These sessions all occur 
during the last weeks of the Post Session, just prior to the opening of the fall 
semester, and are designed to give practical assistance to teachers with classroom 
curriculum problems. Students interested will enroll in the communities in which 
the workshops are being held, on the first day of each workshop: 

Madera County Workshop, Madera: (Music 18la or Music 181b, 2 units), 
August 22 to September 2. 
Merced City and County Workshop, Merced: (Ed. 116, 2 units), August 22 to 


September 2. 
Fresno County Workshop, Fresno: (Ed. 176 or 178, 1 unit), August 29 to Sep- 
tember 2. 66 


August 22 to September 2—WorksuHop IN SHorRTHAND (Bus. 289d, 2 units). Teach- 
ing techniques. and methods of improving instruction will be stressed. Particular 
attention will be given to methods of shortening the period of instruction and 
reducing the student learning load. Eleanor Skimin of San Francisco State College, 
author and authority in the teaching of shorthand and transcription, will direct 
the workshop, assisted by M. Bernadine Bell, Consultant in Business Education, 
California State Department of Education. 67 
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August 23 to August 25—ScHoo. ApmrnistraTors’ WorksHop (Ed. 279s, 1 unit). 
A workshop will be held during the Visalia Session, stressing the practical prob- 
lems of organizing student councils and student activities faced by school adminis- 
trators today. Outstanding leadership will be supplied in accordance with the 
problems that administrators indicate they wish to study. Opportunity for super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors of student council programs to work to- 
gether on common problems under expert guidance. Offered in co-operation with 
the California Association of Student Councils. For further information, address 
Dr. Edward M. Spencer, director of the workshop. 68 

August 29 to September 2~WorksHoP ON SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING (Ed. 
285s, 1 week, 1 unit). For elementary and secondary teachers who supervise or 
plan to supervise student teachers, with particular attention to the needs of 
supervising teachers to whom Fresno State College students are assigned. Instruc- 
tors: James C. Stone, Specialist in Teacher Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, and Stephen V. Ballou, Co-ordinator of Secondary Education 
at the college. For further information, address Dr. Ballou. 69 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata 
Regular Summer Session: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Post Session: August 1 to August 26, 1955 
Fees: $8.50 per semester unit 
Ivan C. Milhous, Co-ordinator of the Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 29—Specra, Work tn Speecu Correction (Sp. 181, 2 units). Ad- 
vanced work in speech correction, featuring classification, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of speech defects. 70 

July 18 to July 29—WorksHop 1N Forest ConservATION EpucaTion (Ed. 150; 2 
units). A special two-week workshop for teachers, with emphasis on curriculum 
materials in forest conservation, under the joint sponsorship of the Redwood 
Region Conservation Council, the State Department of Natural Resources, and 
the College. Enrollment limited to 30 students. 71 

August 1 to August 5—WorksHop 1n ScHooL LuNncH Menu PLANNING (Nutrition, 
Beginning and Advanced Menu Planning, 1 unit each). A special one-week 
workshop for school lunch technicians under the joint sponsorship of the State 
Department of Education and the College. Class session 9 to 1 daily, including 
lunch period. Lodging and meals on campus at special rate of $17 for the week. 
Enrollment is limited. Applications for admission may be obtained from the Office 
of the Summer Session of the College. 72 


August 1 to August 26—WorksHop IN Rurat Epucation (Ed. 137; 2 units). 73 


August 1 to August 26—WorksHop In Seconpary METHops AND CurricuLuM (Ed. 
183; 2 units). 74 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 
2021 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27 
Summer Session: June 28 to August 5, 1955 
Tuition: Undergraduate, $50 for the season 
Graduate, $12 per semester unit 
Sister M. Charles, Director of Summer Session 


June 28 to August 5—Art WorksHop. Opportunities for the elementary school 
teacher in fundamentals of design, esthetic appreciation, and manipulation of tools 
and art mediums. Emphasis on problem presentation, exhibit techniques, and class- 
room arrangements. 75 


June 28 to August 5—Speecu Correction Cuinic. Phonetics and methods of speech 
correction, with an hour of clinical practice every day planned for those who 
have had an introductory course in speech correction. Enrollment limited. 76 
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June 28 to August 5—SumMMe_r Sesston ror ScHoot Liprarians. Conducted by the 
Graduate School of Library Science, primarily for candidates for the California 
Librarianship Credential, covering special reference materials, children’s literature, 
cataloging, audio-visual services to school libraries. For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Department of Library Science, 2070 E. Live Oak Drive, Los 
Angeles 28. 77 


June 28 to August 5—SuMMER THEATER FOR TEACHERS. Combination of stagecraft, 
story telling, speech instruction, play production techniques, and creative dra- 
matics with children. Planned for teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 
Demonstrations and practice with children will be arranged, using minimum 
facilities. A major production with adults and children mixed in the cast will 
co-ordinate the work. 78 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 
6201 East Anaheim Road, Long Beach 15 
Regular Summer Session: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Fees: $8.50 per semester unit 
J. Wesley Bratton, Dean of Summer Session 


June 13 to July 29—Fietp Stupy or Unitep States History AND GovERNMENT (Ed. 
195A, 6 units). A 10,000 mile coast-to-coast tour of famous historical cities, bat- 
tlefields, forts, buildings, memorials, and government projects. Study of the 
United Nations Organization in New York. Complete and detailed study of each 
branch of our national government; the state government of California; the city 
governments of Washington, D. C., New York City, and Long Beach. The class 
will meet with government experts in each of the above departments. For addi- 
tional information, write to Ross A. Sciarrotta, instructor and tour director. 79 


June 20 to July 29—Co-operative CouNsELOR TRAINING (Ed. 279, 6 units). Oppor- 
tunity for school counselors, guidance workers, and teachers to participate in an 
industry for the six-week period of the summer session. Each enrollee is employed 
as a regular employee but works at a variety of jobs in the co-operating agencies 
for 40 hours per week at standard wages. Jobs will be assigned of an entry-level 
type similar to those in which high school and junior college students will be 
employed when entering business and industry. Seminar two evenings per week 
on campus for discussion and evaluation of problems of mutual concern. 80 


June 20 to July 29—ELementary Scuoot Science WorksHops (Nature Study 128, 
2 units each). Session 1, June 20 to cd 1; Session 2, July 5 to 15; Session 3, 
July 18 to 29. Designed to prepare elementary teachers to carry on a science 
activity program in grades one through eight. Laboratory credit. Enrollment 
limited to 20 students in each of the three two-week sessions. No prerequisites. 
For additional information, write to Dr. Robert P. Durbin, Division of Natural 
Resources. 81 


June 20 to July 29—SpeecH THerapy Worksuop. An intensive workshop designed 
to help both the classroom teacher and the student preparing for the Special Sec- 
ondary Credential in Speech Correction. A selected group of children between 
the ages of five and twelve will be accepted for speech therapy. A complete 
morning’s program will be integrated for these children, including psychological 
testing, audiometric testing, play therapy, creative dramatics, puppetry and other 
speech arts, recreation, arts and crafts, and refreshments. Their parents will be 
given the opportunity to consult frequently with the staff. For additional infor- 
mation, write to Ned Bowler, Division of Arts and Languages. 82 


June 20 to July 29—SumMer Session Oxcuestra. Inaugurating a program of study 
of orchestral literature and public performance in the new College theater. Oppor- 
tunity for all students to renew performance skills in an atmosphere conducive to 
satisfying achievement. The Summer Session Orchestra will present a public con- 
cert on Wednesday, July 27. For additional information, write to Dr. Bertram 
McGarrity, Division of Arts and Languages. 83 
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June 20 to July 29—SuMMER THEATER WorksHop (6 units). Offered in a new and 
completely equipped Little Theater seating 500, and covering all phases of the- 
ater—acting, directing, designing, stagecraft, lighting, and management. Selected 
parts of the workshop are available separately for those students unable to enroll 
for the entire six units. A play of high school level will be produced on July 21, 
22, and 23. All of the backstage responsibilities will be handled by members of 
the workshop. In addition, parts and backstage positions will be open to qualified 
high school seniors and juniors (without credit), subject to tryouts, and to high 
school graduates of June, 1955, who may earn up to two units of college credit. 
For additional information, write to Dr. W. David Sievers, Division of Arts and 


Languages. 84 


June 20 to July 29—WorksHop 1n EpucaTion oF MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN (Ed. 
171, 3-6 units). An intensive, full-day program to give students some working 
relationships with mentally retarded children as well as background information 
and experience in developing desirable curriculum materials. The initial phases 
will be devoted to three areas: (1) characteristics and needs of mentally retarded 
children; (2) differentiation of needs and educational plans for varying degrees of 
retardation; (3) curriculum planning. The second phase will be centered upon 
the students’ application of knowledge and use of materials in working with men- 
tally retarded children individually and in small groups. For additional informa- 
tion, write to Dr. Ruth Martinson, Division of Education. 85 


June 20 to July 29—Worksuop In Famiry Lire Epucation (Home Ec. 165, 3 units). 
For elementary teachers, homemaking teachers, social studies teachers, counselors, 
community education leaders, parent educators, and religious leaders. Method and 
content in family life education; audio-visual aids; group work; independent study 
and organization of teaching materials. Dr. Lester Kirkendall of Oregon State 
College, leader in the field of family life education, author, and lecturer, will be 
consultant for two weeks. For additional information, write Dr. William Hartman, 
Division of Social Science, or Dr. Zelpha Bates, Division of Arts and Languages. 

86 


June 20 to August 5—IpyLLwitp CoNservATION ScHoot, held at Idyllwild, Riverside 
County, in co-operation with the Idyllwild School of Conservation and Natural 
Science. The fee for each workshop will be $8.50 per unit for tuition plus a 
campus fee of $8.50 to be paid to the Idyllwild Arts Foundation. A 50-cent-per- 
week insurance fee is also charged. Housing and camping accommodations are 
available at reasonable rates. For information on rates and facilities, write to the 
Director, Idyllwild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, California. For information on 
instruction write to Herbert A. Thomas, Long Beach State College. 


ConseRVATION WorksHop (Cons. 160, 2 units). Session 1, June 20 to July 1; 
Session 2, July 11 to July 22. Designed to build positive attitudes toward con- 
servation. The importance of wise use of natural resources is stressed and 
meaningful observation and instruction in conservation will be provided which 
can be used in the classroom. (Lecture and laboratory.) 87 


Firetp Nature Stupy (Nature Study 151, 2 units), June 20 to July 1. An outdoor 
summer field course devoted to the study of the natural history of a specific 
area. (Lecture and laboratory.) 88 


LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES (Cons. 162, 1 unit). Session 1, July 5 to July 8; Session 2, 
August I to August 5. Consideration of some outdoor lore, identification of 
common plants and animals, and outdoor leadership techniques. Especially de- 
signed for group leaders and teachers. (Lecture and laboratory.) 89 


June 20 to August 10—Fretp Stupy oF Mippie Europe (Ed. 195C, 6 units). Planned 
as an educational adventure in Europe visiting in London, Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Innsbruck, Salzburg, Oberammergau, Munich, Heidelberg, Luzern, Paris. Arrange- 
ments have been made to meet with the educators of these places and to have 
conducted tours that will provide for further study of educational, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural conditions. Leaves New York June 22, returning to New York 
August 8. Elective credit in social science. 90 
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June 20 to August 12—Remepiat Reapine Cuinic (Ed. 245 and Psych. 245, total 8 
units). An eight weeks’ clinical practicum in methods of reading diagnosis and 
remedial instruction. Designed to assist the classroom teacher, the elementary ad- 
ministrator, and the reading specialist in understanding the elementary school 
child’s reading problems. For additional information, write to Dr. Leo Phearman, 
Division of Education. 91 


June 20 to August 15—Fietp Stupy or Latin America (Ed. 195B, 6 units). A sum- 
mer workshop-tour to Latin America will leave by air from Los Angeles on June 
25, with visits scheduled to Guatemala, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, to study Latin American culture, current condi- 
tions, and problems. Trips to historic shrines, schools, universities, industrial plants, 
farms, and other places of special interest. Interviews in each country with promi- 
nent government officials and with leaders in the fields of education, religion, art, 
business, and labor. For additional information, write to Dr. Ryland R. Madison, 
Division of Social Science. 92 


June 28 to July 1—Third Annual Seconpary ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS CURRICULUM 
Worksuop, sponsored jointly by the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators and the College. Theme: “Buying More with the Education Dol- 
lar.” Illustrative of the problems to be considered are teacher load, class size, ex- 
tensiveness of educational offering (required and elective courses), identification 
of potential delinquents and development of a positive program for such identifi- 
cation and subsequent treatment, staff organization for effective instruction, and 
school size. Outstanding specialists in these areas will participate. Discussion groups 
will provide opportunity for consideration of all phases of the problems. For 


additional information, write to Dr. Willard H. Van Dyke, Division of Education. 
93 


June 30 to August 12—Fretp Stupy oF THE Orient (Ed. 195D, 6 units). Tour ar- 
ranged to leave San Francisco or Los Angeles by way of Pan-American Airways. 
Stops will be made in Tokyo, Kyoto, Hong Kong, Kowloon, Macao, Manila, and 
Singapore. Arrangements have been made to meet with educators in Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Manila to discuss problems of mutual interest in developing a better 
intercultural understanding. Elective credit in social science. 94 


July 5 to July 8—Second Annual ELEMENTARY ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS WorKSHOP. 
Problems of particular interest to elementary school administrators will be con- 
sidered. Details concerning the workshop will be available in the near future. For 


additional information, write to Dr. Willard H. Van Dyke, Division of Education. 
95 


July 9—Art CoNFERENCE AND Fito Festivat. The fourth annual conference and 
festival of films for art education will be held this year on Saturday, July 9, in 
the new art building on the College campus. Many late releases of films directly 
related to the arts in living and education today will be included. A special fea- 
ture will be a showing of experimental films made by college art students through- 
out the country. Emphasis will be placed on the contribution of creative activity 
and thinking to citizenship. 96 


August 1 to August 12—Aviation Epucation Worksuop (Ed. 153,2 units). Teachers, 
counselors, and administrators of elementary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges will learn how aviation is being used to motivate learning in all areas, 
what instructional materials and aviation facilities are available for teacher and 
student use; will learn about current problems of aviation that have implications 
for the public school curriculum; and will be given an opportunity to develop 
a unit of instruction or a plan for a course in aviation appropriate to each 
teacher’s own particular needs. Planned for experienced teachers, but people with 
student teaching experience may enroll. Program to be conducted at the Los 
Alamitos Naval Air Station near the College, with visits to other places of civil and 
military aviation interest. For additional information, write to Dr. Walter Nagle, 
Division of Education. 97 
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LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 
855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 29 
Summer Session: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Fee: $8.50 per semester unit 
Albert D. Graves, Dean of Educational Services and Director of 


Summer Session 


June 6 to June 10—WorksHop In REcREATION LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES (Rec. S165, 
1 unit). Preservice and in-service training programs will be provided by local 
leaders in recreation. Daily, 8:30 to 11:30 a.m. 98 


June 20 to June 30—WorksnHop 1x Aputt Epucation (2 units). An intensive work- 
shop co-sponsored by the Los Angeles City School Districts, the Office of Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, and the California State Department 
of Education, under the direction of national leaders in the field of adult educa- 
tion. Nightly, 6 te 10 p.m. 99 


June 20 to July 1—HeattH Epucation WorksHor (H&S $250, 2 units). A project 
involving methods and materials in health education, sponsored co-operatively 
with the Los Angeles City School Districts and the California State Department 
of Education. Daily, 1 to 4 p.m. 100 


June 20 to July 8—Paciric Coast Writer’s CoNFERENCE (L.A. S106C, 3 units). Lec- 
tures and consultation sessions on the novel, the short story, and television writing, 
conducted by Frederick Shroyer of the Language Arts Division, with Wirt Wil- 
liams, Novelist-in-Residence, and a featured group of major writers. Daily, 1 to 
4 p.m. 101 


June 20 to July 8, July 11 to July 29—ScHoot Arts AND CoNsTRUCTION WorksHoP 
(Art S180 ABCD, 2 units). Opportunities for classroom teachers to develop 
portfolios of arts, crafts, and construction examples useful in the classroom. Daily 
7:30 to 9:30. 102 


June 20 to July 8—Surervision or Business Epucation (B.E. $210, 3 units). Leader: 
Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business Education, Los Angeles City School Dis- 


tricts. MT WTh, 6 to 9:30 p.m. 103 
June 20 to July 8—WorksHop IN Law ENForCEMENT AND THE Pustic Scuoots (Po- 


lice Sci. S160B, 3 units). Field trips to penal institutions, crime laboratories, 
narcotic bureaus, honor farms, and vice details. Daily, 9 to 12. 104 


June 20 to July 29—Arr Experiences For ExceptionaL Cuitpren (Art 150, 2 units). 
For teachers of retarded or handicapped children. Daily, 12:30 to 2:30 p.m. 105 


June 20 to July 29—Mvsic Tecuniques anp Resources FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
(Mus. S180C, 2 units). A workshop for elementary classroom teachers who 
desire additional experiences in the use of music for curriculum enrichment. 


Daily 12:30 to 2 p.m. 106 
June 20 to July 29—Worxsnop tv THE EpucaTion AND TREATMENT OF CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN (6 units). 107 


June 20 to June 29—WorksHop IN Pray THerapy ror Normat Curipren (Ed. $241, 
3 units). For primary teachers. Involving practice and guidance in play therapy 
for children within the normal range of development. Daily, 9:30 to 12. 108 


June 20 to July 29-WorksHop on SPEECH PROBLEMS IN THE CLASSROOM (Sp. S163, 
3 units). Daily, 9 to 10:30 a.m. 109 


June 20 to July 1, July 5 to July 29—Worksnop oN THE ProBLeMS OF THE HArp-oFr- 
HearinG Cup (2 to 6 units). 110 


July 1 to July 29—Los AnceLtes County Worksop in ELementary Epucation (Ed. 
S134E, 4 units) off-campus. Advance applications must be made to Division of 
Elementary Education, Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 12. 111 
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July 5 to 15—WorksHop IN TEACHING RETARDED CHILDREN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Ed. 124, 2 units). Junior and senior high school teachers will find opportunities 
to develop experiences profitable to retarded children. Daily, 1 to4 pm. 112 


July 8 to August 23—Evuropean Tour—Fine Arts (F.A. S196B, 6 units). A com- 
prehensive tour of the cities of Europe in France, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Scotland, England. Visits to music and arts 
centers will be emphasized. Leaving from and returning to New York. 113 


July 11 to July 29—Tecuniques AND MarterIAts For TEACHING MERCHANDISING SUB- 
jects (B.E. $197, 3 units). A project sponsored and co-ordinated by the Bureau 
of Business Education, California State Department of Education. MTWTh, 6 to 
9:30 p.m. 114 

July 11 to July 29—WorksHop IN THE PusLic ScHoots AND Cuitp WELFARE (Soc. 
S149 or Ed. S149, 3 units). Field trips and conferences with social agencies, 
health services, youth organizations, churches, and other community agencies. 
Daily, 9 to 12. 115 

August 1 to August 12—WorksHop in Air Ace Epucation (Ed. $176C, 2 units). 
To be held off-campus, at points of civil and military aviation interest. Spon- 
sored co-operatively with the California State Department of Education. 116 


August 1 to 19—SUMMER FieLp Stupy SERIES ON CoMMUNITY RESOURCES IN NATURAL 
SciENCcEs (1 to 3 units). 
Nature Study 101, Lower Animals of Land and Stream, August 1 to 5 (1 unit) 
Nature Study 102, Plants of Southern California, August 8 to 12 (1 unit) 


Nature Study 103, California Sea Life, August 15 to 19 (1 unit) 
117 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES 
7101 West 80th Street, Los Angeles 45 
Day Summer Session: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Fees: Per credit hour, undergraduate, $13.50; graduate, $15; 


auditor, $9 
Wm. J. McIntosh, S.J., Director of the Summer Session 


June 18 to August 26 (approximately)—Stupy Tour: THE Europe AnD Near East 
BACKGROUND OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION (6 units). The present political and eco- 
nomic structure of 14 countries in Europe and the Near East, and the racial, 
geographical, and climatic factors leading to the formation of national groups 
will be studied in approximately 66 days of touring, with 100 lecture hours in 
addition to hours spent in sightseeing. Leaving from and returning to New York. 
The tour will also be open to a limited number of qualified persons who do not 
desire academic credit. Leader: John J. Boles, Professor of Political Science and 
specialist in the Near East. 118 

June 20 to July 29—Human Retations WorksHop (6 units). Demonstration and 
discussion of techniques and experiences which develop personal harmony 
within our American community and schools. Training in the basic skills of 
interpersonal and intergroup relations. Lectures and demonstrations in morning 
sessions, small group sessions in afternoon, under a working staff of experts in 
race relations, human relations, criminology and juvenile delinquency, community 
relations and intergroup education. Tuition, $100. Auditors welcome. 119 

July 5—ConFEeRENCE ON READING PRroBLEMS IN THE ScHooL. Open to all teachers 
and schoo] administrators, 2 to 4 p.m. Failure to grasp meaning from the printed 
word is a major problem of education at all levels. Remedial measures for the 
slow readers and developmental techniques for better readers will be discussed. 

120 

July 6—PANEL oN TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHoot. Open to all 
teachers and administrators, 2 to 4 p.m. Two leaders in teaching of science on 
the pre-secondary level will describe actual practices in Los Angeles parochial 
and public schools. 121 
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July 7—Wuat oF THE Girtep Cuitp? Open to all teachers and administrators, 
2 to 4 p.m. Provocative discussion regarding the gifted child whose above- 


average intelligence requires an above-average curriculum for maximal growth. 
122 


July 11 to July 14—Tue Rove or Rapio, TELEvision, Motion PicTuRE AND THE 
WrittEN Worp 1n Mip-century America. A four-day institute on the com- 
municative arts, under the direction of Dr. Frank Sullivan, professor of English. 
Outstanding personalities will discuss problems, trends, and objectives in each 
field. MTWTh, 2 to 4 p.m. 123 


MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland 13 
Summer Session: June 27 to August 5, 1955 
Fees: Tuition: $20 per unit 
Campus residence: student rooms, $75 for six weeks, 
$15 per week 
Evaline Uhl Wright, Director of the Summer Session 


June 27 to July 15—ProsLemMs 1N Earty CnuitpHoop Epucation (3 units). The 
workshop will concentrate on growth and development of children, work with 
arents, and work with children in the nursery school. Extensive opportunities 
or observation of children. 124 


June 27 to August 5—Crasses ror CHILDREN will be conducted throughout the ses- 
sion in nursery school, kindergarten, junior group (five and one-half to seven 
and one-half years of age), creative art, creative writing, dance, French, music, 
and creative dramatics. 125 


June 27 to August 5—Dance 1n Epucation (2 units). A consideration of the or- 
ganization and use of dance materials for different age and ability levels; observa- 
tion and assistance in children’s dance classes. 126 


June 27 to August 5—KINDERGARTEN WorksHop (4-5 units). Guided observation of 
children; study of modern materials and procedures in language development 
and the arts; analysis of community resources, through lectures, field trips, in- 
structional aids; laboratory experiences in industrial arts, music, and social studies. 

127 


June 27 to August 5—Lasoratory iN ReapING ProsLeMs (3-4 units). Planned for 
public school teachers and others interested in learning problems of children. 
The purpose is to understand the nature of children’s reading difficulties and the 
application of remedial techniques through intensive work with an individual 
child and participation in group and individual conferences. Esther Lee Mirmow, 
chairman. 128 


June 27 to August 5—La Maison Frangaise (2-6 units). A special program for 
teachers of French in the schools, with native instructors; residence accommoda- 
tions provide opportunity for daily use of the language. Of particular interest 
will be the WorkKsHoP IN THE TEACHING OF FRENCH (2-3 units). An opportunity 
for teachers to develop materials, projects, courses of study and methods of 
teaching on both the elementary and secondary levels. A demonstration class in 
French for elementary school children will be conducted. 129 


June 27 to August 5—Teacuinc WrittNc To THE Girrep Cuitp (3 units). Methods 
of teaching writing (prose and poetry) to the gifted child. Designed primarily 
for teachers. Participation in and observation of children’s class in writing are 
integral parts of the course. 130 


June 27 to August 5—Worksuop 1x ScHoot Music (2 units). Guided observation 
of musical activities of children, ages eight to fourteen. Twelve lectures on cur- 
riculum planning; Exercises in rhythm, ear-training, and sight singing. Observa- 
tion of children’s class in music. 131 
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July 18 to August 5—ProsLeMs 1n CoMMUNICATION (3 units). This workshop will 
explore general problems of communication, with special reference to parent- 
child and teacher-student relationships, and the implications for the professional 
worker concerned with evaluation and interpretation of the child’s behavior in 
the home and at school. 132 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
12001 Chalon Road, Los Angeles 49 
Summer Session: Five-week session, June 27 to July 30 
Six-week session, June 27 to August 5 
Fees: $8 per semester unit 
Sister Rose Gertrude, Dean of the Summer Session 


June 27 to July 30—Art Worksuop (Art 330, 2 units). Industrial arts of the ele- 
mentary school, planned to meet requirements in art for the general elementary 
credential. Students will be given an opportunity to work on problems suited to 
a given grade level. 133 


June 27 to July 30—Practicum in ELEMENTARY ScHoot CurricuLum (Ed. 331B, 4 
units). A refresher course for in-service teachers and for teachers holding pro- 
visional credentials. The problems of the social studies curriculum are analyzed 
and the preparation of units of work is included. 134 


June 27 to July 30—Practicum 1n ScHoot anp Community Retationsuips (Ed. 77, 
3 units). To gain perspective and an understanding of the bases of school-com- 
munity relationships, five types of studies are surveyed beginning with the 
Hebrews. The remainder of the time is devoted to school-community relation- 
ships in the United States with emphasis on the Southwest. 135 

June 27 to August 5—PsycuoLocicaL Founpations 1s Epucation (Ed. 202, 3 units). 
Contemporary problems in educational psychology as they apply to the public 
schools at all levels. Research and writing are involved. For teachers in either 
elementary or secondary education. 136 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles 41 
Summer Session: June 20 to July 29 
Fee: $3 registration—$15 per unit 
Dr. Richard Frost Reath, Director of the Summer Session 


June 20 to July 1—Cuinic iy Track ANp Fietp (P.E. $101, 2 units). A_ practical 
course in techniques and methods of teaching track and field. Emphasis will be 
laced on training methods, practical field work, and use of motion pictures 
illustrating championship form. Daily, 10 a.m. to 12.15 p.m. 137 


June 20 to July 1—Construction ror THE ELEMENTARY ScHOoL TEACHER (Ed. S137, 
2 units). For teachers and supervisors who use industrial arts as an integral part 
of the elementary school program. The use of tools and various materials suitable 
for the elementary schools. Daily, 1 to 4 p.m. 138 


June 20 to July 1—Worksnop tn ELeMENTARY ScieNcE (Ed. $134d, 2 units). Mate- 
rials and methods of teaching science to young children; creating science expe- 
riences; developing fundamental concepts; selecting and preparing materials of 
instruction; evaluating growth. Daily, 1 to 4 p.m. 139 

June 20 to July 29—Dynamics or Aputt-Cuup Retationsuips (Ed. 246, 2 units). 
A seminar for teachers interested in parent-child-teacher relationships. Counseling 
approaches will be emphasized. M.W., 2 to 4:15 p.m. 140 
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June 20 to July 29—Generat Semantics (Ed. 150, 2 units). How to talk with 
people. Relation of language habits to behavior, evaluation, and communication. 
Specifically useful to teachers of speech and English and to persons concerned 
with guidance and counseling. T.Th., 2 to 4:15 p.m. 141 


June 20 to July 29—INTERPRETATION OF CURRENT Events (Hist. 130, 2 units). Uses 
the tools provided by history to interpret current world problems. Topics to be 
considered include German rearmament, the problem of Red China, the United 
Nations and European integration. Especially recommended for teachers in charge 
of current events instruction. Daily, 10 to 10:50 a.m. 142 


June 20 to July 29—Music in Earty CuipHoop Epucation (Music $116, 2 or 4 
units). The music of young children; song, instrumental, and rhythmic move- 
ment; the teacher’s role in guiding the musical development of children; resources 
in this area. Demonstration, observation, participation at Pacific Oaks Friends 
School. Four units credit may be arranged for students wishing to do extra obser- 
vation, participation and individual projects. Daily, 1:30 to 2:30 p.m., with obser- 
vation periods to be arranged. 143 


June 27 to July 8—Tacuistoscopic Tecunigues (S168, 2 units). A specialized course 
in speed recognition through the use of the tachistoscope and allied audio-visual 
techniques. Those enrolled will be given the opportunity to attempt the improve- 
ment of their own reading speed and comprehension and will be prepared to use 
a tachistoscopic techniques in teaching a wide variety of subjects. Daily, 2 to 

p.m. 144 


June 27 to July 22—Tue Cuitp Witn Spectat Neeps iv THE NorMat Group (Educ. 
$129, 4 units). A special workshop project carried on by Occidental College and 
Pacific Oaks Friends School with the support of the Rosenberg Foundation. Pool- 
ing of pertinent research, experience, and information from the related fields of 
education, psychology, social work, sociology, medicine, and psychiatry as these 
apply to the growing practice of including children with special needs in the 
normal group. For full information write to Evangeline Burgess, Director of 
Teacher Training, Pacific Oaks Friends School, 714 West California Street, Pasa- 
dena, California. Daily, 9 a.m. to 12. 145 


July 5 to July 15—Cuitpren’s Literature (Educ. $108, 3 units). Designed to deepen 
appreciation of literature for young children; to familiarize students with the 
style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for selection 
and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for different levels. 
Daily, 1 to 4 p.m., other hours to be arranged. 146 


July 11 to July 29—Drawine IN THE Avupio-Visuat Procram (Art 164, 2 units). In- 
struction in the basic laws of drawing for realistic representation. Intended for 
practical use in communicating visual ideas rather than for the creative art student. 
No previous drawing training required. Special attention to the practical needs 
of the classroom teacher. Daily, 7 to 9 p.m. 147 


European Music Stupy Tour (Music 210, 4 units). Visits to the principal centers 
and monuments of music history of England, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany 
and Austria. Study of the people and places associated with the development of 
European music. Attendance at the important festivals, including those at Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth, Edinburgh, and Vienna. For further information write to Director 


of Summer Session. 148 


MepDITERRANEAN ARCHEOLOGICAL Tour (115, 4 units). A tour of approximately two 
months of the Mediterranean area with on-the-spot investigations of significant 


archeological discoveries. Write to Director of Summer Session for further details. 
149 
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PACIFIC UNION COLLEGE, Angwin, Napa County 
First Summer Session: June 13 to July 7, 1955 
Second Summer Session: July 11 to August 4 
Third Summer Session: August 8 to September 1 
Fee: $12 per quarter unit 
Ray W. Fowler, Director of the Summer Sessions 


June 14 to September 1—Biotocicat Fietp Station, operated on the Mendocino coast 
at Albion, south of Fort Bragg, provides a laboratory for students of zoology, 
botany, ecology, nature education, and marine biology. For information address 
H. W. Clark, director, Angwin, California, before June 12; after June 12 write 
to Albion. 150 


PASADENA COLLEGE. 
1539 East Howard Street, Pasadena 7 
Summer Session: June 20 to August 5, 1955 
Fees: $15 per unit first four units 
$10 per unit for all units in excess of four 
Harvey B. Snyder, Head, Department of Education 


June 20 to August 5—SeEven Weeks SuMMeRr Session (7 or 8 units), including Art 
Methods for Elementary Teachers, Child Growth and Development, Elementary 
School Music Methods, Arithmetic in the Elementary School, Development of 
the Adolescent, Elementary School Recreation, Principles of Physical Education, 
Lae ae Aids in Education, and a Seminar in Mental Hygiene as Related to 

outh. 151 


June 20 to August 5—WorksHop IN D1AGNosis AND REMEDIAL TREATMENT OF ARITH- 
METIC DIFFICULTY OF THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL CuHiLp (3 units). Open to experi- 
enced teachers. Meets two hours in the forenoon daily for seven weeks. 152 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44 
First Session: June 20 to July 29 
Second Session: August 1 to August 26 
Tuition: $15 per semester unit; 10 per cent reduction for teachers 
Lonnie T. Venderveer, Director of Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 25—Teacuine THE RETARDED Cuitp (2 units). The characteristics 
of the retarded child; activities suited to developing his potentialities, and mate- 
rial that will be challenging and interesting to him. Valuable to all teachers, but 
particularly worth-while for teachers of retarded children. 153 


June 20 to July 29—Narcotic Epucation (2 units). To give the teacher an under- 
standing of narcotics and their effect on the human system. Results of latest 
scientific research used to guide the teacher in developing lesson plans, courses 
of study, and teaching aids useful in teaching classes on the nature of alcohol 
and narcotics, as required by the California Education Code. Also of interest to 
those concerned with the general problem of drug addiction. 154 


June 20 to July 29—Teacuine Science IN ELEMENTARY ScuHoo (3 units). Practical 
work to help the elementary teacher to bring all phases of science to the class- 
room. Field study of California plant and animal life. 155 
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July 25, 26, and 27—StxrH ANNUAL PuysicaL EpucaTIion AND REHABILITATION INSTI- 
TUTE (1 unit). This institute, sponsored by Pepperdine College, is the only one 
of its kind in the nation. Designed to aid coaches and trainers in training and 
conditioning of athletic teams through new techniques and modern equipment. 
A review and analysis of new methods of training and conditioning athletic 
teams through practical application and personal participation. The physiological 
principles discussed are also of great value in general physical education, par- 
ticularly in corrective fields. 156 


August 25 to August 27—Marcuinc Bano Cuinic (2 units). A marching band 
clinic to include 100 to 150 local and out-of-town people. A local band will be 
used for demonstration by Hal Bergan, who has been summer clinician at the 
universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 157 


SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 
American River at J Street, Sacramento 19 
Summer Session: Six weeks—June 20 to July 29 
Eight weeks—June 13 to August 5 
Lake Tahoe Session—June 27 to August 5 
Post Session—August 1 to August 26 


Fees: $8.50 per semester unit 
Harold B. Roberts, Dean of Educational Services and Summer Session 


June 20 to July 20—Tecunica, Writine (2 units). Written directions and reports 
are supposed to tell something to the reader. Do yours? Or do you find it neces- 
sary to explain your explanations? This course will not aim to qualify you for 
the Nobel prize in literature, but it will try to help you tell what you want to 
say in writing, to say it well. TTh, 5:15-7:30 p.m., in Director’s Conference Room, 
Department of Agriculture Building, 1220 N Street, Sacramento. D. H. Moore, 


instructor. 158 


June 20 to July 29—Arr Seminar (1 unit). For those interested in analysis and 
criticism of modern painting and sculpture, and in experimental art films. Special 
emphasis will be given to the movements known as cubism, abstraction, ex- 
pressionism, surrealism, and the like. Guest artist and critics will participate in 
discussions and demonstrations. Wed., 7:30 to 10 p.m. Tarmo A. Pasto, instructor. 

159 


June 20 to July 29—Bustness Epucation Worksuop (2 units). An opportunity for 
business education teachers to develop teaching materials in a laboratory situation. 
Using their individual teaching situations as a point of departure, students will 
be encouraged to develop techniques and materials which will assist them in their 
professional duties, whether it be in methodology, testing, curriculum, or other 
areas. Daily. Dale Wren, instructor. 160 


June 20 to July 29—Bustness INTERNSHIP FoR TEACHERS (2 to 6 units). Opportunity 
for firsthand experience in the operation of business in the Sacramento area; 
business and industrial firms and public agencies are co-operating to provide 
observation and participation in business activities. Herbert Chruden, instructor. 

161 


June 20 to July 29—Fitm Versions or Literary Crassics (1 unit). A selection of 
outstanding motion pictures with a discussion of related literary works. Thurs., 
7:30 to 10 p.m. George W. Creel, instructor. 162 


June 20 to July 29—HeattH Fpucation WorksuHop (4 units). Provided for ad- 
vanced teacher-training candidates, teachers, supervisors, administrators, school 
and public health nurses, and others interested in advancing the school health 
program. Participants will work under the leadership of faculty and consultants 
with broad experience in educational practice and competence in all phases of 
the school health program. Daily, two periods. Frank Jones, co-ordinator. 

163 
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June 20 to July 29—Seminar in Music ApprECIATION (1 unit). A series of evening 
lecture-demonstrations on various phases of music, directed toward increasing 
musical understanding of the average listener. Each demonstration will present a 
different phase of music, utilizing personal performances and lectures by authori- 
ties. Tue., 7:30 to 10 p.m. Frederick W. Westphal, instructor. 164 


June 20 to July 29—Seminar IN PuitosopuHy or RELIGion (1 unit). Following an 
introductory session setting forth the general position known as existentialism, 
one session will be given to each of the following: Karl Jaspers, Martin Buber, 
Gabriel Marcel, Nicolai Berdyaev, Paul Tillich. Students will be encouraged to 
read those writings which are most pertinent to their particular interests—philoso- 
phy, mental hygiene, social criticism, theology, history, or literature. Tue., 7:30 
to 10 p.m. J. H. Faurot, instructor. 165 


June 20 to July 29—Symposium on ScHoot AccounTING AND AupiTING (1 unit). 
For superintendents, principals, business managers, or students of school adminis- 
tration. Budget, accounting, and audit practices; State audit requirements, pro- 
cedures, and purposes; general and special fund accounting; development of a 
system of accounts useful for budgetary control and for providing data for the 


board and for the public. Wed., 12:45 to 3 p.m. James W. Neil, co-ordinator. 
166 


June 20 to July 29—WorksHop 1n ELEMENTARY ScHoot Music (4 units). Oppor- 
tunities for classroom teachers and music specialists to evaluate procedures and 
rograms, consider new techniques, present discussions, study individual prob- 
ems, examine professional books, records, and other aids. Attention will be given 
to rhythmic and melodic approach for lower grades, and harmonic approach for 
upper grades. Two periods daily. Mrs. Gladys Edlind, instructor. 167 


June 20 to July 29—Worksnop 1N ForeiGN LANGUAGE TEACHING (2 to 6 units). A 
series of three two-week workshops where enrollees will work co-operatively, 
contribute ideas, share experiences, and develop materials to be used in their own 
classes, particularly in French and Spanish. Students may elect to enroll for one, 
two, or all three two-week periods. Mornings, 9 to 12. J. T. McCullough, In- 
structor. 168 

June 20 to July 29—WorksHop 1n TEacHiNnG Strinc INstRUMENTS (2 units). De- 
signed to stress the technical and instructional aspects of playing and teaching 
violin, viola, cello, and string bass. A special group of lectures on the care and 
maintenance of string instruments by Hans Weisshaar, noted authority on string 
instruments, will be included. Open to music teachers of the elementary and high 
schools. Daily. Harvey T. Reddick, instructor. 169 


June 26 to September 3—AupuBoN Camp or Catirornia, in the Sugar Bowl of the 
Sierra Nevada. Outdoor learning, informal field trips, special emphasis on prob- 
lems of conservation. Qualified individuals may earn 2 units for successful par- 
ticipation in one of five two-week periods (June 26-July 9; July 10-July 23; July 
24-August 6; August 7-August 20; August 22-September 3). College fee of $8.50 
per unit, plus Audubon cost. For information before June 23 write National 
Audubon Society, 2426 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. After June 24, 
write Audubon Camp of California, Norden, California. 170 


June 27 to August 5—Tue Lake Tanor Session, to be held at the Tahoe School, 
Tahoe City, near the shore of the lake. Activities and classes will center in the 
fields of Art and Art Education; Nature Study, including Life and Physical Sci- 
ences; and Dramatics. Classes will begin each Monday during the session. Enroll- 
ments will be accepted for one or more weeks, either for credit or audit. Credits 
may be earned in any or all fields at the rate of one unit per week. Paul D. 
Beckman, co-ordinator. 171 


July 11—Conrerence: EpucationaL ENACTMENTS OF THE 1955 LecIsLATURE (no 
credit, no fee). 12:45 to 4 p.m. James W. Neil, co-ordinator. 172 


July 25 to 29—ConFERENCE ON ProsLeMs oF SECONDARY EpucaTion. Theme: “Buy- 
ing More with the Educational Dollar.” Offered in co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administrators. Fees: $4 payable to CASSA for 


conference only, July 25-27; $8.50 for conference and one unit of credit, July 
173 
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August 29 to September 2—THe ScHoot CaretTeriA: BeciInNinc Menu PLANNING 
(1_ unit). To help meet a growing demand for a greater number of trained 
cafeteria and lunchroom managers and workers. Through lecture, discussion, 
demonstration and visual aids, such topics as The Type A Lunch Pattern, Plan- 
ning Menus Around the Type A Lunch Pattern, Developing a Menu Plan, Plan- 
ning Attractive Menus, Merchandising School Lunches will be explored. Morn- 
ings, 9 to 12. Mrs. Roberta Matranga, co-ordinator. 174 


August 29 to September 2—THe ScHoot CAFETERIA: ORGANIZATION AND MANnacE- 
MENT (1 unit). For administrators, business and cafeteria managers who wish 
to share experiences and to discuss with specialists such topics as federal, state, 
and local laws and regulations pertaining to the school lunch program, kitchen 
and lunch room arrangements and remodeling, time management, cost account- 
ing and record keeping, selection and supervision of personnel and the role of the 
school lunch manager in the total school system. Mornings, 9 to 12. James W. 
Neil, co-ordinator. 175 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego 15 
Summer Session Term |: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Summer Session Term II: August 1 to August 19, 1955 


Fees: $8.50 per semester unit 
Ernest B. O’Byrne, Dean of Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 29—Directep INTERNSHIP: CouNsELING (Ed. 316B-S, 6 units). Ad- 
vanced work in counseling and guidance at the secondary level with opportunity 
to practice counseling and other guidance activities with a group of high school 
students under the supervision of the college staff. Open to counselors and 
teachers who have completed 12 or more semester units in counseling and guid- 
ance. For further information address Dr. David A. Malcolm. 176 


June 20 to July 29—Epucation Practicum (Kindergarten-Primary) (Ed. 146-S, 4 
units). The theory of early childhood education with emphasis on a modern 
kindergarten program. Opportunities for observation of children and discussion 
of procedures of the kindergarten in the Campus Laboratory School. 177 


June 20 to july 29—SUMMER DEMONSTRATION ScHooL. The Campus Laboratory 
School will offer a program for children in kindergarten and selected grades 
from one through six, staffed by outstanding demonstration teachers, and exempli- 
fying modern practices in elementary education. 178 


June 20 to July 29—SumMer Science Lecture Series (Biol. or Zool. 170-S, 1 unit; 
Phy. Sci. 140-S, 1 unit; and Psych. 180-S, 1 unit). Three series of six weekly 
lectures each, in biology, physical science, and psychology, will be held on 
campus in the evenings. Outstanding research scientists will give firsthand reports 
of contemporary and recent investigation in their respective fields. Open to all 
interested persons. A limited number of qualified students will be allowed to 
enroll for credit. 179 


June 20 to July 29—Worksuop in CoMMUNITY INFLUENCES ON LEARNING AND Cur- 
RICULUM PLANNING (Ed. 208, 3 or 6 units). Advanced study, for experienced 
teachers, of community influences on learning, child growth and development, 
group techniques, and implications for curriculum planning. Opportunity for 
work on individual problems. In addition to a core staff, well versed in elemen- 
tary and secondary curriculums, a number of consultants will give orientation in 
specialized areas. For additional information, write Dr. William Jack Stone, 


director. 180 


June 20 to July 29—WorksHop tN THEORY AND Composition (Music 9A, 59A, or 
206A). Particular emphasis will be placed upon the forms and styles of composi- 
tion in the periods to be studied. The work will be geared to the particular needs 
of each student through individual projects, providing valuable study opportuni- 
ties for students who seek a refresher course in any of the subject areas covered. 
For further information, write Pattee Evenson, Chairman, Music Department. 181 
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June 21 to September 7—Evuropean Stupy Travet Tour (Gen. Cult. 17-S; 117-S, 
Eur. Civ., 3 units; and Gen. Lang. 30, Pronunciation of French, Italian, and 
German, 3 units). The group will sail from New York and travel in Europe 
by chartered motor coach through France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and England. Besides visits to churches, art galleries, museums, 
monuments, educational, civic, and industrial institutions, the program provides 
for attendance at plays, operas, and concerts. For more specific information re- 
garding costs, itinerary, travel arrangements, and regulations, write to Dr. Ernest 


M. Wolf, director. 
182 


June 27 to July 1—-NintH Annuat Avpio-VisuaL Conrerence (Ed. 171, 1 unit). 
Teachers, school administrators, audio-visual directors, and school building repre- 
sentatives are invited to a one-week conference concerned with the administration 
of an audio-visual program, and the utilization of materials in the classroom. For 
further information, write to Dr. James S. Kinder, co-ordinator of Audio-Visual 


Services. 
183 


July 5 to August 16—WorksHop 1n Cuorat Art (Music 207ABC-S, 6 units). The 
third annual Workshop in Choral Art, again under the direction of Robert Shaw 
and Julius Herford, with Mack Harrell as guest lecturer, will include study and 
performance integrated with the symphony and chamber music concerts of the 
San Diego Symphony Orchestra. Practices in performance in the Renaissance, 
baroque, classical and contemporary periods will be emphasized. For a special 
brochure describing the Workshop, write to Pattee Evenson, Chairman, Music 


Department. 
184 


July 6—FourtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING oF Matuematics (Ed. 129C, 
1 unit). Lectures, discussions, and demonstrations on problems and current de- 
velopments in teaching of mathematics in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Designed for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. For further information, 
write to Mrs. Marguerite Brydegaard, director. 

185 


July 18 to July 22—EveventH ANNvUAL GuipANce ConrereNnce (Ed. 156, 1 unit). 
Designed to assist teachers, counselors, administrators, and others to increase their 
understanding and competence in the field of student personnel work. Planned 
co-operatively with representatives of schools in San Diego city and county. 
Emphasis on group discussion. Lectures, panel presentations, and occasional dem- 
onstrations will be utilized as needed. For further information, write to Donald 


E. Walker. 
186 


August 1 to August 12—FourtH ANNUAL WorksHop IN HeattH Epucation (Health 
Ed. 154, 2 units). Emphasis on curriculum development in health, under the 
leadership of Angela Kitzinger, Chairman of the Health Education Department. 
Nationally eminent consultants in school and community health will serve 
throughout the workshop. Sponsored by San Diego State College, schools of 
San Diego city and county, San Diego Department of Public Health, San Diego 
County Branch of the American Cancer Society, San Diego County Tuberculosis 
and Health Association and the San Diego County Heart Association. A special 


brochure is available upon request. 
187 


August 1 to 19—INstITUTE ON Wortp Arrairs (Pol. Sci. 168-S, 3 units). Robert F. 
Wilcox will direct a three-week institute and workshop covering selected prob- 
lems in international relations and politics. The role of the United States as a 
world power in its relationships with the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, with the 
nations of Western Europe, and with India will be emphasized. Group discussions 
will be augmented by guest speakers of repute in their own fields of speciali- 


_ zation. 
188 
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SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18 
Summer Session: June 27 to August 5, 1955 
Fees: $10 per semester unit, undergraduate 
$15 per semester unit, graduate 
For information, eddress Dean of the Summer Session 


June 22 to June 27—Historic Ipeas (Hist. 177A, 1 unit). Intensive short course, 


one week. 189 
June 27 to August 5—Seminar on Dirtomatic History (Hist. 248, 3 units). Con- 
ducted by Dr. Kurt V. Schuschnigg, former chancellor of Austria. 190 


June 27 to August 5—SouTHEASTERN Evrore (Hist. 192, 3 units). Conducted by Dr. 
Kurt V. Schuschnigg, former chancellor of Austria. 191 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
1600 Holloway Avenue, San Francisco 27 
Summer Sessions: Intersession, June 20 to June 24, 1955 
Regular Session, June 27 to August 4, 1955 
Post Session, August 8 to August 26, 1955 
Off-campus Sessions, at Modesto, June 20 to July 29, 
1955; at Santa Rosa and Vallejo, June 27 to Au- 


gust 5, 1955 


June 20 to June 24—CoNFERENCE ON ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION OF THE 


MENTALLY Retarvep (Ed. $266.5, 1 unit). Conducted by Samuel Kirk and Jerome 
192 


Rothstein. 
June 20 to June 24—Fietp ProsteMs tn Naturat_ History—Yosemite (Nat. Hist. 


5198, 1 unit). Conducted by Joel Gustafson and York Mandra. 193 
June 20 to June 24—Tue ImprRovEMENT OF READING IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
oNDARY ScHoots (Ed. s199, 1 unit). Conducted by Willard Leeds, George 
Murphy, and Nell Murphy. 194 
June 20 to June 24—InstituTE: Portrait oF THE New GerMANny (Soc. Sci. s197.3, 
1 unit). Conducted by Charles McClelland and staff. 195 
June 20 to June 24—Speciat Ciinic iy Teacuinc Generar Business Susyects (Bus. 
$199.6, 1 unit). Conducted by Ann Brewington and George Madison. 196 
June 20 to June 24—SpectaL Ciinic IN TEACHING TYPEWRITING AND TRANSCRIPTION 

(Bus. s199.4, 1 unit). Conducted by Ann Brewington, Mary Bell, and staff. 
197 


June 20 to June 24—Worksuop For Epucators iv Homes, Hospitals AND SANITORIA 
(Ed. s164.9, 1 unit). Conducted by Mabel Whitehead. 198 
June 20 to July 29—Worksuop tn Seconpary Epucation (Ed. 3153.1, 3 units), at 
Modesto Junior College. Address inquiries to Albert Lepore, Director of Off- 
Campus Session, in care of San Francisco State College. 199 
June 21 to June 25—Arr Epucation ConFereNce (Art s200.1, 1 unit). Conducted 
by Waldemar Johansen and Archie Wedemeyer. 200 
June 21 to June 25—Drama Epucation CoNnFERENCE (Drama s200.1, 1 unit). Con- 
ducted by Clarence Miller and Magdalen Kramer. 201 
June 21 to June 25—INpustriaAL Arts EpucATION CONFERENCE (I.A. $200.1, 1 unit). 
Conducted by Dwight Nichols. 202 


June 21 to June 25—Mustc Epucation ConrereNce (Music s200.1, 1 unit). Con- 
ducted by Edwin Kruth. 
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June 21 to June 25—Rapio aNp TELEVISION EpucATION CoNFERENCE (Radio and TV 
s200.1, 1 unit). Conducted by William Dempsey. 204 


June 21 to September 10—Stupy Tours. For specific information regarding costs, 
travel arrangements, itineraries, college credit, etc., write as early as possible 
directly to the director of the tour, in care of the College. The following tours 
are offered: 

Strupy Tour To Centrat Evrope, June 21 to September 7 (6 units). Director, 
Walter R. Hacker. 

AROUND THE Wortp Air Tovr, June 23 to August 17 (6 units). Director, Alfred 
R. Sumner. 

Co-operative Stupy Tour: History or Western Man, June 23 to August 23 
(6 units). Director, Francis Wiley. 

— Tour or Arrica, June 25 to August 31 (6 units). Director, Alfred G. 

isk. 

Wortp Business Survey Tour or Evrope, June 26 to August 22 (6 units). 
Directors, Wayne M. Stevens and David Potter. 

Music AND Art or Western Europe, July 3 to August 18 (6 units). Director, 
D. Sterling Wheelwright. 

Srupy Tours To Japan, Mania, AND Hone Konc (6 units per tour). Director, 
Lyle D. Gibson. July 8 to August 19 (Short Tour); July 10 to September 10 
(Long Tour). 205 


June 27 to August 5—Epucation or ExcepTioNAL CHILDREN (3 to 6 units). Includes 
offerings in fields of mentally retarded, visually handicapped, speech handicapped 
and physically handicapped, including cerebral palsied; organized to meet require- 
ments for California teaching credentials in these fields as well as for certification 
for audiometrist. Workshops will provide experience both for preservice pro- 
fessional preparation and for experienced teachers. Advanced work for Master’s 
Degree also offered. 


WorksuHop IN SPECIAL EpucaTION OF THE MENTALLY RetarDED (Ed. s166; 2, 3 to 
6 units). 

WorksHop IN SpeciAL EpucaTion oF CHILDREN wiTH ImpaireD Vision (Ed. 
$161.8; 1 to 6 units). . 
Worksuop IN SpeciaL Epucation oF Biinp Curpren (Ed. s161.9; 3 to 6 units). 
WorksuHop 1n Music EpucaTion oF THE Biinp Cuitp (Ed. s261.6; 4 units). 206 


June 27 to August 5—Rapio Propuction Worksuop (Radio s116, 3 units). A 
lecture-laboratory course in programming, production, and control-room tech- 
niques. 207 


June 27 to August 5—SuMMER DeMonstTRATION ScHoot. Classes for children from 
four years nine months through eleven years of age, from 9 to 12 a.m. daily. 
Emphasis on social studies, language arts, and creative activities. Neither remedial 
work nor credit for completion of advanced work will be given. Handicapped 
children will be welcome and will be integrated into the regular program. All 
children must attend regularly for the entire period. No extended day care can 
be offered this year. For information write Lucile Tipton. 208 


June 27 to August 5—Tetevision Worksuop (Radio s177, 3 units). A study of 
programming production methods and direction of the television show. 209 


June 27 to August 5—WorksHop: Action ProcraMs IN HuMaN Rerations (Ed. 
5204.4, 6 units). For teachers, principals, supervisors, and community workers 
interested in specific programs in human group relations. Address inquiries for 
preregistration to John Robinson. Conducted by John Robinson, Mrs. Marie 
Fielder, and Stuart D. Loomis. 210 


June 27 to August 5—Worksuop IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SciENCE (N.S. s100, 2 units). 
Content, materials, and methods for improved teaching of science in elementary 
schools. Prerequisite: Competency in nature study. Conducted by Harry Butter- 
field. 211 
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June 27 to August 5—WorksHop tn ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE (N.S. s100, 3 units), 
at Vallejo Junior College. Address inquiries to Hjalmer Berg, Director of Off- 
campus Session, in care of San Francisco State College. 212 


June 27 to August 5—WorksHop IN JUNIOR AND Senor HicH Scuoor Science (N.S. 
$184, 3 units). Practical work on problems of general, physical, and biological 
sciences. Flexible program designed for in-service science teachers. Content and 
procedures vary with needs of group. Conducted by Charles A. Burleson. 213 


June 27 to August 5—WorksHop 1n Metuops AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING AN 
INTEGRATED HOMEMAKING ProcramM (Home Ec. $190.1, 3 units). For in-service 
homemaking teachers. Study of practices, methods, and materials for teaching 
homemaking in secondary schools. Conducted by Gertrude Luehning and Grace 
A. Diem. 214 


June 27 to August 5—~WorksHop IN Seconpary Epucation (Fd. $153.1, 3 units), at 
Vallejo Junior College. Address inquiries to Hjalmer Berg, Director of Off- 
campus Session, in care of San Francisco State College. 215 


June 27 to August 5—WorksHop oN FLEMENTARY AND SECONDARY CURRICULUM 
Materiats (Ed. s118.4, 1 unit). Study of all types of curriculum materials. 
Emphasis on materials for orientation, motivation, testing, evaluation. skill and 
fact instruction and review. 216 


July 19 to July 29—CampineG anp RECREATIONAL PRoGRAMS FOR MENTALLY RETARDED 
(Ed s166.4, 2 units). Offered in co-operation with San Francisco Chapter of 
Aid to Retarded Children, at summer camp at La Honda, California. For further 
information write to Dr. J. H. Rothstein, in care of the College. 217 


> 


August 8 to August 26—WorksHop IN Business Fpucation (Bus. s293, 3 units). 
Seminar and workshop in teaching procedures, instructional materials, and cur- 
riculum instruction. Projects and activities will be determined by need and 
interest of each member of class. Teachers are encouraged to plan and partici- 
pate in terms of their teaching needs. Conducted by William L. Winnett. 218 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose 14 
Six-week Summer Session: June 27 to August 5, 1955 
Four-week Summer Session: August 8 to September 2, 1955 
Fees: $5.75 per quarter unit 
Joe H. West, Dean of Summer Sessions 


June 22 to August 29—EpucaTionaL ApvENTURE IN ScanpiNaviA (Ed. 180S or Soc. 
Sci. 180S, 4% quarter units each). The hosts for this six-week study tour will be 
the University of Oslo and the cultural relations branches of the Swedish and 
Danish foreign departments. The tour will be conducted by Doris Linder, expert 
on Scandinavia. 219 


June 27 to July 15—WorksHop IN TEACHING THE SPANISH-SPEAKING Cuitp (Ed. 2218, 
4¥, quarter units). In co-operation with the State Department of Education, this 
workshop is being offered to meet the increasing demand for trained teachers 
of Spanish-speaking children. The work will deal with educational and socio- 
logical problems of the Spanish-speaking child and methods of handling these 
problems. 220 


June 27 to August 12—WorksHors IN ELEMENTARY Epucation (Ed. 226S). These 
workshops are limited to selected teachers in service in the San Jose and Hayward 
school systems. The sessions will be concerned with improvement of teaching 
techniques based on modern school theory and practice. 

San Jose—June 27 to July 22 (6 quarter units). 
Hayward—July 5 to August 12 (9 quarter units). 221 

June 27 to July 22—WorksHop IN Seconpary FEpucation (Ed. 227S, 6 quarter units). 
Limited to selected San Jose secondary teachers. Designed to upgrade current 
teaching practice and acquaint participants with new methods and procedures. 
Conducted at Roosevelt Junior High School, San Jose. 222 


; 
; 
4 
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June 27 to August 5—CurricuLtum Materiats WorksHop (Ed. 116S, 3 quarter units). 
Guidance in planning and producing instructional aids such as curriculum guides, 
unit teaching kits, local resource units, 35mm filmstrips, 2” x 2” slide units, flat 
picture units, simple 16mm films. Exhibits, school museum collections, and other 
graphic aids will be offered in this Materials-for-the-School-Program workshop. 
For information address Dr. William G. Sweeney, Chairman, Division of Teacher 
Education. 223 


June 27 to August 5—ELEMENTARY Science WorksHop (Sci. Ed. 180S, 6 quarter 
units). A workshop exploration of the possibilities for science in the elementary 
school, dealing with content, grade level placement, materials and methods, books 
(especially the new State Series) and references, audio-visual aids, free inexpensive 
materials and community resources. Co-ordination with the Demonstration School 
will provide for observation of actual teaching by carefully selected teachers. 
For information address Dr. Matthew E. Vessel, Natural Science Department. 224 


June 27 to August 5—Festivat or Arts, celebrating completion of new Music and 
Speech and Drama buildings. An outstanding series of plays, concerts, exhibitions, 
lectures, symposiums, and documentary motion pictures in a survey of creative 
arts in contemporary life will be presented. Students may audit any of the events 
or register for a related course, THE Arts Topay (Art 119S). Specialists in their 
fields will collaborate in presenting material for this course. For information 
address Dr. Karl Ernst, Chairman, Division of Fine Arts. 225 


June 27 to August 5—HartNELL Brancn SumMMer Session. San Jose State College 
will conduct a branch session at Hartnell College in Salinas. Residence credit will 
be granted. For information address Dean of Summer Sessions. 226 


June 27 to August 5—KinperRGARTEN-PRIMARY WorksHop (Ed. 190S, 9 quarter units). 
A refresher course for experienced teachers. Includes observation in the Demon- 
stration School, conferences with demonstration teachers and staff, and laboratory 
experiences in program organization for social studies, language arts, nature study, 
arts and crafts, music, parent-teacher conferences, etc. For information address 
Dr. William G. Sweeney, Chairman, Division of Teacher Extension. 227 


June 27 to August 5—OBsERVATION AND PARTICIPATION IN THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
(Ed. 140AS, 140BS—3 or 6 quarter units; Ed. 142S—3, 6, or 9 quarter units). 
A Demonstration Elementary School, kindergarten through grade seven, taught 
by skilled demonstration teachers from local schools and different section of the 
United States, will permit experienced teachers or beginners to spend one to 
three hours daily in observation and participation, supplemented by appropriate 
workshops and conferences. Workshops for adult observers will include the areas 
of music, art, natural science, speech, games and rhythms, and numbers. Since 
Demonstration School enrollment is limited, prospective summer session students 
who plan to enroll their children in this school should make application before 
June 1 to Mrs. Ann Fabrizio, Secretary of the Demonstration School. Demonstra- 
tion facilities on the secondary level will be available at James Lick High School 
to students in appropriate college courses. 228 


June 27 to August 5—Remepiat Reapine (Ed. 217S, 3 quarter units). Psychology 
and methods used in teaching the slow learner, as well as the correction of read- 
ing difficulties. Attention will be directed toward teaching the slow child in the 
regular classroom. 

Remedial Reading Clinic. Students may elect to earn part of their credit for 
Ed. 217S by teaching a handicapped child one hour each day under supervision 
of the instructor. 229 


June 27 to August 5—Scuoot Pustications WorkKsHop (Journ. 263S, 3 quarter units). 
Techniques of school publications production, practical problems of publications 
supervision, and journalism teaching method will be dealt with at rock-bottom 
level in School Publications Workshop conducted by the Department of Jour- 
nalism and Advertising. A real newspaper will be produced by members of the 
class. No experience necessary. For information address Department of Journalism 
and Advertising. 230 
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June 27 to August 5—WorksnHop 1n Errective Citizensuip (Ed. 216S, 3 quarter 
units). Field trips and seminar discussions for developing understanding of 
methods of exploration and of group synthesis of experience, pertaining to the 
field of government and public affairs. The objective will be to demonstrate a 
methodology which can be used by teachers to make citizenship a vital and chal- 
lenging subject. For information address Dr. William G. Sweeney, Chairman, 
Division of Teacher Education. 231 


July 18 to August 5—ELEMENTARY ScHooL ADMINISTRATION WorksHop (Ed. 2255S, 
44% quarter units). A three-week workshop in Elementary School Administra- 
tion will be offered in co-operation with the State Department of Education for 
experienced teachers, supervisors, vice principals, and other administrators. School 
finance, city school administration, schoolhouse planning, and elementary school 
supervision will be included. 232 


August 7 to August 13—“KNow Your West,” Conpuctep Fietp Srupy (Soc. Sci. 
180S, 1% quarter units). A conducted bus tour of northern California scenic and 
historic regions. The Missions, Muir Woods, Marin and Sonoma County coasts, 
Clear Lake, the Redwood Highway, Mount Shasta, Lassen Peak and the Feather 
River Canyon are on the itinerary. Instruction in photography will be given at 
“photo-scenic” places. For information address Dwight Bentel, Head, Department 
of Journalism and Advertising, by July 15. 233 

August 8 to August 12—Home Economics Worksuop (H.E. 234S, 1% quarter units). 
Designed to aid teachers in giving their students a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of home furnishings and design, and to help them in making and working 
with a wide range of tools and materials. Teachers will build up teaching aids for 
their own use in Home Problems classes. Limited to 20 participants with first 
priority to those from north-central coast counties. For information address Dr. 
Margaret Jones, Head, Home Economics Department. 234 

August 8 to September 2—Science AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS CONFERENCE (Sci. 
Ed. 2988S, 1 to 6 units). Sponsored by the Future Scientists of America Founda- 
tion, this conference will bring together 32 selected science and mathematics high 
school teachers for a two-week intense study of the mathematical skills and abili- 
ties of successful scientists. 235 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford, California 
Summer quarter (eight weeks): June 27 to August 20, 1955 
Summer Sessions (four weeks): June 27 to July 23, 1955 
July 23 to August 20, 1955 
Tuition and Fees: Full-time (16 quarter units), $250 per quarter 
Half-time (limit 9 quarter units), $140 
Half-basis (graduates only), 3 units for $65 to 6 units 
for $110 
Workshops and Institutes: $35 (2 quarter units); $50 
(3 quarter units); $65 (4 quarter units); auditors, 
$10 conference fee 
June 27 to July 22—Guwance Worksuop I (Ed. 339a, 8 units, daily 9 to 4). Com- 


prehensive review of age theory and practice, with emphasis on practical 
synthesis among current schools of thought. Open to counselors, administrators, 


and teachers who have had training and experience in guidance work. Enrollment 
limited to 35. Admission subject to approval of director, Dr. H. B. McDaniel, 


School of Education. 236 
June 27 to July 22—Guep OsservaTion iN Demonstration ScHoot (Ed. 243, 4 
units). Enrollment limited to 20 selected students. Applicants should submit 
statements of qualifications to Workshop Secretary, School of Education, by 
June 1. 237 
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June 27 to July 22, July 25 to August 20—HispaNic AMERICAN INstiTUTE. Con- 
ducted by the faculty of Humanities and Science, bringing together a rich offer- 
ing of courses and special features such as exhibitions, concerts, lectures, films, 
and theatrical performances emphasizing this year’s theme, “Contemporary Latin 
American Writers,” with ample opportunity for participating in spanish speaking 
groups. For further information, address Hispanic American Studies. 238 


June 27 to August 23—ProGRAM FOR THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN ELEMENTARY 
ScuHoots (16 quar. units). First of three quarters of a special program for 
teachers interested in learning to teach Spanish in elementary schools. Open only 
to holders of elementary credentials, teachers or administrators in elementary 
schools. All students participating will work on campus for 5 weeks learnin 
Spanish or refreshing their knowledge of Spanish, familiarizing themselves wa 
techniques of language instruction and participating in actual teaching practice. 
For the remaining three weeks, participants may choose either to remain on 
campus for further special training, or to fly with their instructors for 3 weeks 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, to practice speaking Spanish with natives and to observe 
life in a Spanish-speaking community. Students who complete three summers of 
this program will be eligible for the Master’s degree in the teaching of Spanish 
for elementary school teachers. Address Professor Isabel M. Schevill, Room 1, 
Education Building, for detailed information. 239 


June 27 to August 20—Stanrorp SuMMeER Rapio-TELevision INstiTuTE. For ad- 
vanced training in fields of radio broadcasting and telecasting and for training 
of teachers in the utilization of radio as an educational medium. Not for begin- 
ners. Persons prominent nationally in the broadcasting industry are invited to 
conduct special lectures, seminars, and conferences. For further information, ad- 
dress Executive Head, Department of Speech and Drama. 240 


June 27 to August 19—WorksHops 1N TEACHER EpucaTion (2 to 8 quarter units, 
daily 2 to 4). A series of four two-week workshops on the program in teacher 
education, each independently concerned with a crucial topic: 

Professional Teaching Competence: Its Nature, Development, and Evaluation 
(Ed. 207a), June 27 to july 8. 
Academic Foundations for Professional Competence (Ed. 207b), July 11 to 


July 22. 
Securing High Quality Personnel for the Teaching Profession (Ed. 207d), July 
25 to August 5. 


Professional Standards; College Buildings (Ed. 307d), August 8 to August 19. 


Each workshop will carry 2 quarter units of credit. Applications should be ad- 
dressed early to Professor L. B. Kinney, School of Education. 241 


June 28 to July 23—Cuampser Music Institute. (Music 173, 3 units, daily). A con- 
centrated course in chamber music performance for qualified players of string 
and wind instruments, and pianists. 242 


July 1 to August 12—ELeEMEeNTARY DeMonstRATION ScHoot, kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades, made possible by co-operation of the Palo Alto City Board of 
Education in permitting the use of the Stanford Elementary School building and 
facilities. A laboratory for observation and demonstration of modern theory and 
practice, serving the professional students and faculty of the School of Education. 

243 


July 11 to July 15—Paciric Coast EnciisH ConrereNnce. Lectures on selected works 
of literature, conference discussions, workshops in planning teaching units. Bro- 
chure on request to Department of English. 244 


July 25 to July 29—Sranrorp Business ConFerENcE. Offered annually for execu- 
tives of the Pacific Coast region who wish to continue indefinitely their education 
in business. A week’s session of morning lectures, afternoon roundtables, dinner 
meetings with prominent speakers. 245 


July 25 to August 20—Guipance Worksuop II (Ed. 339b, 8 units, daily 9 to 4). 
Opportunity for professional guidance workers to extend technical skills, plan 
new activities. Extensive and intensive study of guidance practices, counseling 
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techniques, evaluative research. Open to directors and supervisors of guidance, 
full-time counselors and others who have had extensive work in guidance or 
psychology. Enrollment limited to 35. Admission subject to approval of director, 
Dr. H. B. McDaniel, School of Education. 246 


August 1 to August 5—ScHoot PLANNING INSTITUTE—PLANNING FOR TOMoORROW’S 
HicH Scuoots (Ed. 228, 2 units, daily 9 to 4). For school administrators, high 
school teachers, architects, and furniture and equipment representatives. Educa- 
tional planning, financing, insurance, site selection and utilization. Apply directly 
to Dr. James D. MacConnell, director. 247 


August 8 to August 19—WorksHop IN INTERGROUP EpucaTion (Ed. 21lw, 4 units, 
daily 9 to 4). Exploration of research, curriculum, and materials in intergroup 
education. Open to community leaders, school administrators, and teachers with 
experience in intergroup work or the equivalent in human relations activities. 
Directed by Herbert L. Seamans, National conference of Christians and Jews, 
assisted by Hilda Taba and John Robinson of San Francisco State College. Enroll- 
ment limited. Scholarships available. Applicants should submit statements of quali- 
fication to Workshop Secretary, School of Education, by June 15. 248 


August 22 to September 2—Driver Epucation Worksuop (Ed. 387, 4 units, daily 
9 to 4). This workshop is designed to prepare secondary school teachers to 
assume increasing responsibility in driver instruction. The nature of the traffic 
accident problem, organization and administration of school driver instruction 
programs, and methods and materials in driver instruction will be considered. 
Open to secondary school teachers with a responsibility in driver instruction. 
Admission subject to approval by the Director. Applications for admission and 
for scholarships should be submitted to Professor Marston Girard, School of 
Education. 249 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, School of Education, Berkeley 4 
Summer Session |: June 20 to July 30, 1955 
Summer Session Il: August 1 to September 2, 1955 
Fee: $51 per six-week session 
Gerald E. Marsh, Director of Summer Session 


June 20-24—Apvancep SEMINAR IN Driver Epucation (X 338G, 1 unit). Critical 
appraisal of the many new texts and supplementary materials in both classroom 
and behind-the-wheel instruction. Consideration will be given to successful teach- 
ing mechanisms and techniques. An evaluation will be made of the influence of 
existing legislation on the driver education program and the prospects of pending 
legislation. Fee: $9. 250 

June 20 to July 30—Cirnicat Practice 1n SpeecH Tuerapy (Ed. 394S, 2 units). 
Supervised teaching in correction of speech defects and disorders. Special con- 
sideration of problems of speech development and correction as related to the 
public school. Special demonstration class and daily conference hour in which 
teacher and parent participate. 251 


June 20 to July 30—DeMonstRATION ELEMENTARY ScHooL, conducted at Whittier 
University Elementary School. Daily demonstrations of modern elementary 
school learning situations, kindergarten and grades 1 to 6. Open to summer ses- 
sion students, especially those enrolled in courses in elementary education. Fee 
for children is $25, $7.50 of which is payable at the time of application. Appli- 
cation may be made by addressing the Secretary of the Demonstration Elemen- 
tary School, Room 304, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4. 
Enrollment is limited to the first 30 children applying for admission to each class. 

252 


June 20 to July 30—ELementary Epucation Worksuop (Ed. 133A, Arithmetic, D. 
Richard Bowles, instructor; Ed. 133G, Social Studies, Dan Cappa, instructor; 
Ed. 133R, Reading, Kenneth Freeman, instructor; 2 units each). Study of prob- 
lems in elementary education by means of group discussions, meetings, individual 
conferences, participation in creative activities, and observation in the Demon- 
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stration Elementary School. Opportunities for specialization in the preparation of 
curricular material. Emphasis upon solution of individual problems brought by 
participating teachers, superintendents, and elementary school principals. 253 


June 21, 28, July 5, 12, 19, 26—NevrotocicaL Bases or DisTURBANCES IN SPEECH. 
A series of six Tuesday evening lectures by Johannes M. Nielsen, M.D., Clinical 
Professor of Neurology. Open to students in speech correction, education, and 
psychology. No charge. 254 


June 27 to August 19—DeMmonstraTION SecoNDARY ScHooL. Eighteenth annual Sum- 
mer High School, conducted at Oakland Technical High School Building. Uni- 
versity preparation, makeup, and review; arts, English, corrective composition, 
corrective reading, foreign languages, mathematics, music, physical education, 
social studies, and science, and typing and office training. Application for pupil 
enrollment should be addressed to Robert E. Brownlee, 224 building T-8, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. Classes open daily to summer session students 
for observation and for supervised teaching. Fee for pupils, $15 for each subject. 

255 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Davis 
Special Summer Session: July 5 to August 13, 1955 
Fee: $51 per session 
S. S. Sutherland, Chairman, Department of Education, in charge 
(Address inquiries to Howard B. Shontz, Registrar, Davis Campus) 


Regular summer sessions offering courses for advanced undergraduates and gradu- 
ates will be conducted June 21 to July 30 and August 2 to September 11. 

In addition to lower division courses in nonagricultural subjects for regular stu- 
dents and for prospective students who need to remove minor admission deficiencies, 
the Special Summer Session is designed to provide upper division and graduates 
courses in agriculture and education for interested agricultural students, vocational 
agriculture teachers, and agricultural extension personnel who wish to keep abreast 
of developments in their fields and to progress toward degree objectives. Courses to 
be featured include the following: 

July 5 to August 13—FarmM ManaceMent (Agricultural Economics $140, 3 units). 
Emphasis on the individual farm approach to the problems of farm management. 
Dr. C. O. McCorkle, instructor. 256 

July 5 to August 13—Seconpary ScHoot CurricuLuM: Basic Principtes (Ed. 272a, 


2 units). Margaret R. Sutherland, Assistant Professor of Education, instructor. 
257 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 
Summer Session (eight weeks): June 20 to August 13, 1955 
Fee: $68 for eight weeks 
Clarence Fielstra, Assistant Dean, School of Education, in charge of 
Summer Session Program in Education 


June 20 to July 15—Juntor Cortece Prostems (First four weeks; Ed. $279AB, 4 
units). For junior college teachers, administrators, counselors, librarians and other 
graduate students interested in an intensive study of selected } junior college prob- 
lems from such areas as administration, instruction, curriculum, guidance, and 
accreditation. 258 


June 20 to July 15—Practicum 1n Earty CuripHoop Epucation (First four weeks; 
Ed. 127P, 4 units). Daily, 9 to 4. Tuition, $34 for those not otherwise enrolled 
in the summer session. Enrollment limited. 


Section 1. Nursery-KinperGaRTEN Epucation. A study of educational oppor- 
tunities for young children (2-5 years), to include observation of children in 
demonstration school and parent co-operative groups; workshop experiences 
with music and other creative mediums; approach through small interest groups 
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to selected areas of study pertinent to class members, as planning and equipping 
a nursery school, understanding and guidance of young children, parent partici- 
pation in school for young children, nursery school, administration. For teachers 
and parents associated with parents’ co-operatives, private nursery schools, 
church nursery groups, and child care centers. 

Section 2. KinDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EpucaTion. Education of children in kinder- 
garten, first and second grades, through study groups, workshops, trips, discus- 
sion of parent-teacher-child relationships and observation of children in schools. 
Emphasis on the experiences which stimulate learning and which contribute to 


social living of children. For classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
259 


June 20 to July 15—PracticuM IN THE ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL (First four weeks; Ed. 132T, 4 units). Conducted by Helen 
Heffernan. Analysis of problems of supervisors, directors of instruction and cur- 
riculum, principals, and teachers preparing for supervisory and administrative 
service. Emphasis on social studies area. Tuition, $34 for those not otherwise 
enrolled in the 8-week session. Directed observation in the Demonstration School, 
daily 9 to 11 a.m.; analysis of supervisory problems, 11; study and discussion, 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 260 


June 20 to July 15—TuHe Teacuine or Driver Epucation AND Driver TRAINING (First 
four weeks; Ed. 380, 2 units). Materials and equipment for classroom instruction 
and behind-the-wheel training; tests; objectives; liability and insurance records 
and reports; problems of administration. Intended as partial fulfillment of creden- 
tial requirement. MT WTh, 1 to 3 p.m. 261 


June 20 to July 15—Tue Tracuine or Pusitic Sarety AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
(First four weeks; Ed. 381, 2 units). Methods of organizing safety work in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and curriculum phases related to safety and 
accident prevention. Problems and historical background of traffic safety; pedes- 
trian safety; work of community agencies engaged in accident prevention. In- 
tended as partial fulfillment of credential requirement. MTWTh, 3 to 5 p.m. 

262 


June 20 to July 15—Worksnop 1n ScHoot CounseELine (First four weeks; Ed. 117Co., 
2-4 units). Basic preparation for the General Pupil Personnel Services Credentiai 
in counseling techniques. Illustrative case materials will be drawn from California 
schools; theory and practice will be related to a survey of the counseling move- 
ment. Prerequisite: course 117A or equivalent. Admission on consultation with 
the instructor. Tuition fee, $34 for those not otherwise enrolled in the Summer 
Sessions. MT WTh, 1 to 5 p.m. 263 

June 20 to August 13—Practicum 1n ScHoot ApMINIsTRATION (Eight weeks, Ed. 
240P, 2 units). Practical, creative projects and investigations in the area of school 
administration. These will deal with actual school administrative problems. Per- 
sons expecting to enroll in this course are invited to bring with them accurate, 
detailed descriptions of situations and projects on which they need help and want 
to work. Students are invited to bring, for group investigation and study, actual 
school situations which need to be resolved. Thurs. 4 to 6, 7 to 9 p.m. 264 


June 30 to July 29—Famity Financiav Security Epucation Worksuop (Ed. 193W, 
6 units). Study of economic and social factors in family security. Consideration 
of consumer problems; personal credit; banks and savings institutions; securities 
investments; insurance-life and casualty; planning for heirs; home and real estate 
ownership; public finance-taxes and tax problems. Consideration of instructional 


materials and methods. Enrollment only on staff approval. Daily, 9 to 4 p.m. 
265 


July 18 to August 12—WorksHoP IN THE TEACHING oF ARITHMETIC (Grades 1-8). 
Last four weeks; Ed. 133W, 2 units). Analysis of problems involved in teaching 
arithmetic in grades one through eight. Mathematical and practical phases of arith- 
metic will be emphasized. Opportunity to prepare instructional materials and 
independent seat work. Tuition fee, $34 for those not otherwise enrolled in the 


Summer Session. Daily, 10 a.m. 266 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara College, Goleta 
Summer Session: June 27 to August 5, 1955 

Fee: $51 for the session 

Provost Clark G. Kuebler, in charge 


June 27 to August 5—DEMonstTRATION ScHooL, at Adams School, Santa Barbara, for 
classes in kindergarten, grades one through six, and in special subjects. Fee for 
pupil enrollment, $15 for six weeks. Open for observation by summer session 
students in courses in early childhood and elementary school curriculum. 


A SpectaL Room For ReMepIAL Work will be organized at Adams School, Santa 
Barbara, for children who have difficulties in reading, spelling, arithmetic, or 
speech. Special instruction will be given to small groups for one hour daily 
during the summer session. Fee for attendance one hour daily, $15. Enrollment 
of pupils in this class will be based upon recommendations by the guidance 
department of Santa Barbara Public Schools, or of the chairman of the College 
department of education. Opportunity will be offered to a limited number of 
summer session students to participate as teachers in this remedial instruction. 


Tue Arts ProcraM—Related courses in “The Arts at Mid-Century” are integrated 
by a symposium in a special new program combining the visual arts, music, 
theater, the dance, and crafts. 267 


August 8 to August 18—AMeEricaAN Rep Cross Aquatic AND SMALL Crart SCHOOL 
(University Extension; 2 units). Courses in standard first aid, advanced first aid, 
instructor’s first aid, water safety, and handling of canoes, sailboats, and other 
small aquatic craft. Each course leads to the appropriate Red Cross certificate. 
Fee, $50, including board and room. Address inquiries to your local Red Cross 
chapter or to University of California Extension, 129 E. Carrillo Street, Santa 
Barbara. 268 


August 8 to August 19—ConFerRENCE ON DiaGNnostic Reapinc Tests (University 
Extension). Guided study on problems concerned with improvement of reading 
instruction and building of appropriate exercises to be used in reading instruction. 
A specialized library of reading exercises, most of the published materials in 
the field of reading, and most of the standardized tests of general ability and 
reading will be available. Fee, $30. Address inquiries to Dr. Frances O. Triggs, 
The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., 4319 Rowalt Drive, College 
Park, Maryland, or to University of California Extension, 129 E. Carrillo Street, 
Santa Barbara. 269 


August 8 to August 19—WorksHop IN DeEsIGN AND Propuction oF ScHooL PuBLICA- 
tions (University Extension; 2 units). Designed especially for journalism teachers, 
graphic arts teachers, and others concerned with the preparation of copy, plan- 
ning, and production of school publications such as yearbooks, newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodical bulletins. The workshop will acquaint teachers with the various 
printing and reproduction processes, layout and design principles, typography, 
presswork, bindings, inks, paper, and engravings, and their application to all types 
of school publications. To be held in the completely equipped print shop of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara College, under the leadership of Dr. 
Thomas S. Weir, Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. Fee, $35, including trans- 
portation on field trips. Advanced registration required. Address inquiries to 
University of California Extension, 129 E. Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara. 270 


August 8 to August 20—Twenty-third Annual INstirute or Nature Stupy AND 
ConseERVATION (University Extension; 2 units in biological sciences). Field classes 
in seashore life, native birds, elementary science methods, western trees, native 
plants, rocks and minerals, astronomy, conducted by faculty of the University 
of California, Santa Barbara College, and staff members of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Natural History and the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. Fee, $30. 
Address inquiries to University of California Extension, 129 E. Carrillo Street, 


Santa Barbara. 271 
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UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, Redlands 
First Summer Session: June 20 to July 22, 1955 
Second Summer Session: July 25 to August 26, 1955 
Fees: $16 per semester unit; registration, $5 
Vernon O. Tolle, Director of Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 1—WorksHop For TEACHERS OF Home Economics (H.E. 198, 2 
units). To bring together a group of teachers interested in the newer trends in 
this field, such as curriculums for mixed classes of boys and girls; short cuts in 
clothing construction; new fibers and fabrics; house planning and business of the 
home (legal); demonstrations of new machines. Lectures and demonstrations by 
guest speakers, discussion, and work on individual problems. 272 


June 20 to July 1—Worksuop IN CuiLp-PAarRENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS (2 units). 
A practical workshop in the development of understanding between home and 
school, based on the experiences of many parents and teachers working together. 
Leader: Mrs. Kathryn Thomas McMillan, Chairman, Teacher Education Com- 
mittee, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. 273 


June 20 to July 22—DEMonstraTION ELEMENTARY ScHOOL, for the thirteenth consecu- 
tive summer, will provide opportunity for observation of modern teaching tech- 
niques in kindergarten and grades one to six, and for discussion of observed 
procedures with the demonstration teachers. Various summer courses will be 
correlated closely with the Demonstration School program. College students who 
may wish to enroll their own children in the school should send their applications 
to Dr. Vernon O. Tolle not later than June 1, 1955. 274 


June 20 to July 22—Gumance aNp CurricuLtuM WorksHop (Ed. 242, 6 units). 
Close-up study of a particular system of secondary education—The Riverside City 
High School and Junior College Districts. Will include opportunity for parents, 
teachers, and administrators to pool their ideas and experience toward integration 
of the levels of secondary education, and to participate in group planning for a 
new secondary school, Ramona Senior High School, to be opened in September, 
1956. Emphasis upon the developmental tasks of youth, the relation of guidance 


to instruction; the role of the community in curriculum planning. 275 
June 20 to July 22—Strupvent Teacuine (Ed. 302S, Elementary, 2 units; 3098, High 
School, 3 units). 276 


June 27 to July 9—WorksHop ON CurrENT TRENDS IN Epucation (Ed. 243, 2 units). 
A forum workshop with daily addresses by guest speakers followed by discussion 
by panels of students. Conducted during the second and third weeks of the first 
summer session, 2 to 4:40 p.m. 277 


July 2 to September 7—Seconp ANNuaL Stupy Tour: THE ENCHANTMENTS OF 
Europe (4 units of upper division or graduate credit in History or Philosophy of 
Education). Leaving Quebec by ship for visits to England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, France, and Monaco, returning to New 
York by ship. Expense, $1185, including round-trip fare in one-class ship, three 
meals daily, tips, museum fees, and sightseeing. Reservations should be made 
early, especially for those who wish to enroll for credit. Address Director of 
Summer Sessions. 278 


July 5 to July 22, July 25 to August 5—-WorksHops ON TEACHING SCIENCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot (Ed. 138A, 2 or 3 units; 138B, 2 units). To help the teacher 
carry out a science program in the elementary school. Covers both natural and 
physical science, offering suggestions for utilizing science materials brought into 
the classroom by pupils and for incorporating science into social studies units. 
Collection and care of living plants and animals, arrangement and display of 
materials, making simple equipment, demonstrating simple scientific facts. Offered 
during last three weeks of first session, repeated first two weeks of second session. 

279 
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July 11 to July 22—WorksHop ror StupENT GovERNMENT CounseELors (Ed. 245). 
Demonstration and evaluation of the practices which make for an effective student 
participation program; the work of the counselor with the following committees: 
assemblies, grounds, noon-hour, budget, clubs, athletics, forensics, publications, 
music, curriculum, promotions, and school spirit. Kenneth P. Bailey, principal of 
Pacific High School in San Bernardino, who will be in charge of the workshop, 
will use his own school as a laboratory. 280 

July 13 and 14—EicHtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, AND 
ScHoot Boarp Mempers. Sponsored annually by the University in co-operation 
with Section 2 of the California Association of School Administrators. Pertinent 
current problems of school administrators and board members will be discussed. 
No registration fee. Lodging at nominal rates for those who desire it. Details of 
the program will be available later in folder form. 281 

July 25 to August 26—WorksHop 1n Aupio-VisuaL Epucation (Ed. 189, 2 units). 
Theory, demonstration, and practice; development of technical skill, understand- 
ing of classroom applications of audio-visual methods and technical skill in specific 
grades and subjects; presentation of a culminating activity or project in demon- 
stration of competence in planning, organization, execution, and evaluation in this 
area. Open only to students who are classroom teachers or who will teach in 
1955-56. 282 

July 25 to August 26—Writer’s WorksHop (Engl. 103, 2 units). Opportunity to 
write fiction, poetry, articles, or other nonfiction under the stimulus of group 
dynamics and criticism, with either cultural and artistic purpose or practical, com- 
mercial objectives. Admission only by permission of Workshop Director, to whom 
application should be made in advance, enclosing sample of work or description 
of projects contemplated. 283 

August 15 to August 26—INTERCULTURAL EpucaTion WorksHop (Ed. 196, 2 units). 
The problems of a multicultural society; techniques and materials to develop 
insight into causes of intergroup tensions and to improve human relationships; 
sociometric tests, reaction stories, role playing, and the use of literature to build 
intercultural understanding. Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Consultant in Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, will be in charge. 284 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, San Francisco 17 
Summer Session: June 22 to August 3, 1955 
Fees: Tuition, $12 per unit: Registration and Library, $3 each 
Paul J. Harney, S.J., Director of the Summer Session 


June 22 to August 3—WorksHoP IN PLay Propuction (4 units). To provide oppor- 
tunity for students of the theater to develop their abilities through supervised 
work on actual play productions. Designed to aid persons who are engaged in 
play production or who desire to learn production technique. For the elementary 
teacher, high school drama instructor, and others interested in the dramatic arts. 
Workshop Directors: Stuart G. Bennett and James Haran, Directors of Dramatics 
at the University of San Francisco and College of the Holy Names respectively. 
Fee: $51. 285 

June 27 to July 8—WorksHop oN READING AND RELATED AREAS FOR THE NORMAL AND 
SLOW-LEARNING Pupit (2 units). To give teachers an opportunity to work co-op- 
eratively on the problems in teaching reading and in related areas to both normal 
and slow-learning pupils. Teaching techniques for remedial and normal reading 
will be discussed. Workshop Director, Cecilia Wagner. Fee: $27. 286 

July 11 to July 22—Lrerary Worksuop on Book SELECTION FoR CurRICULUM NEEDS 
(3-4 units, daily 9 to 3). To give teachers and librarians an opportunity to dis- 
cuss and evaluate the best methods of book selection and to inform them of mate- 
rials available in the major subject fields. Of value to elementary and secondary 
school teachers and librarians. Workshop Director, Margaret V. Girdner, Director, 
Bureau of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Unified School District, assisted by 


Howard Pease and Doris Gates as consultants. Fee: $42 for 3 units; $54 for 4 units. 
287 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7 
Summer Sessions: Ten weeks, June 20 to August 27 
Six weeks, June 20 to July 30 
Four weeks (Post Session), August 1 to 27 
John D. Cooke, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 30—Art Worksuops (Art 410ab, 2 to 4 units; Art 510ab, Advanced, 
2 to 4 units). Techniques and skills in arts exploration for secondary classroom 
teachers; advanced problems for secondary art teachers. 288 


June 20 to July 30—Corrective Reapinc Laporatory (Ed El 535, 2 units). Obser- 
vation and participation in the diagnosis of reading deficiencies and the teaching 
of corrective reading to children experiencing difficulties in elementary or sec- 
ondary school reading. Prerequisite: Ed El 428 or teaching experience. 289 


June 20 to July 30—CurricuLum WorksHop IN SCIENCE FoR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
(Ed El 517, 2 units). Curriculum planning, instructional materials, modern 
methods of teaching, recent research and its application in the classroom. Open 
only to experienced teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Under direction of 
Hildegarde Hartig, science co-ordinator, San Diego State College. 290 


June 20 to July 30—DemonstraTion ScHoot (Thirty-second Street Elementary 
School). In co-operation with the Los Angeles City Board of Education, the 
University is able to provide opportunities for observing newer techniques of 
teaching all school subjects in a modern elementary school. Summer session stu- 
dents who are enrolled in Observation of Newer Practices in Elementary School 
(Ed El 431) will observe at a specified hour five days a week. 291 


June 20 to July 30—Junior CoLtece ApMINIsTRATION (Ed Bu 563, 2 units), for junior 
college personnel. Internal organization, functions of administrative and super- 
visory personnel, financial structure and management, physical facilities, commu- 
nity relationships. Prerequisites. Daily, 8 to 11:53 a. m. 292 


June 20 to July 30—Tracuers’ WorksHoPp IN CoNTEMPORARY Wortp Arrairs (Ed 
Se 565, 2 to 4 units). Techniques and methods in teaching world affairs on the 
secondary level. Problems of study organization, content, and procedures. Co- 
requisite: International Relations 565. 293 


June 20 to July 30—TELEcomMunications WorksHop (Tele 490, 2 units). Radio in 
the school, with emphasis on operation of radio workshop; use of drama, writing, 
speech, history, and other subjects; programs for broadcasts, assemblies, PTA 
meetings. Actual practice in preparing radio programs. 294 


June 20 to July 30—Worksuop 1nv Guipance (Ed Gu 645, 3 units). Problems in 
counseling and guidance; group conferences, individual and group projects, lab- 
oratory and field experiences. Limited to 30 students. Prerequisites: Guidance 
540ab and counseling experience. 295 


June 20 to July 30—WorksHop in Human Nutrition (Biochem. 402, 2 units). Ap- 
plication of fundamentals to problems of particular interest to the student, such 
as developing methods of nutrition education at various school levels. Co-requi- 
site: Biochem. 401, Fundamentals of Human Nutrition. 296 


June 20 to July 30—WorksHop IN INpustriAL Arts Teacuinc Arps (Ed Ia 447, 2 
units). Construction of effective teaching aids, such as student management sys- 
tems, roll call and student responsibility devices, models, charts, and demon- 
stration materials. Prerequisite: Teaching experience. This workshop is part of 
an intensive graduate professional program in Industrial Arts Education, open to 
persons holding the Special Secondary Credential in Industrial Arts Education or 
who have had equivalent training and experience in this field. 297 


July 8, 15, and 23—CoNFERENCES For ScHoot Apministrators. The School of Edu- 
cation invites school administrators and other educators to participate in the dis- 
cussions of these conferences. Three all-day sessions. Programs and schedule to 
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be announced in supplementary leaflet obtainable on request to the Dean of 
Summer Sessions. 298 


July 11 to July 29—Worksuop 1n PastoraL Counseine (Rel. 593, 3 units). Criteria 
for guidance in personality growth and rehabilitation; administration and interpre- 
tation of personality tests; case histories and clinical aspects of counseling. Daily, 
9 to 11:45 a.m. 299 


July 20 to August 8—SaLient Features oF Wortp Rewicions (Rel 530, 3 units). 
Interpretation of the fundamental insights, concepts, ideals, and customs of the 


major religious traditions. Daily, 9 to 11:45 a.m. 300 
August 1 to August 26—WorksHop: THE Firm in Communication (Cinema 610, 
4 units). Daily, 8 a. m. to 12. 301 


WHITTIER COLLEGE, Whittier 
First Summer Session: June 20 to July 29, 1955 
Second Summer Session: August 1 to August 26, 1955 
Tuition: $14 per unit, undergraduate; $15 per unit, graduate 
Harold F. Spencer, Dean and Director of Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 29—Reapinc Cunic. Children of all ages will be enrolled to receive 
assistance in the improvement of their reading. Advanced and beginning student 
clinicians will have the opportunity to do actual corrective work under supervi- 
sion. Leila Armstrong, director. 302 


June 20 to July 29—Speecu anp Hearine Cuiinic. Approximately 50 children and 
adults will be enrolled to receive clinical assistance in correction of speech and 
hearing defects. Advanced and beginning student clinicians will have the oppor- 
tunity to do actual corrective work under supervision. Lester Harris, director. 

303 


June 20 to July 29—SumMMeER DeMonstTRATION KINDERGARTEN. Operated in Broad- 
oaks School on Whittier campus. “Kindergarten Curriculum and Methods” and 
“School Orientation-Supervised Observation” will be offered by Veola Wrinkle, 
instructor. 304 


June 20 to July 29—WorksnHops tn ScHoot ADMINISTRATION: 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (2 units), June 
20 to July 1, Fred W. Bewley, Superintendent of Whittier Elementary School 
District, instructor. 

Scoot CurricuLUM ConstTRUCTION AND EvaLuaTIoN (2 units), July 5 to July 15, 
Norman O. Tallman, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, Mon- 
tebello Unified School District (Elementary), instructor. 

Lecat Aspects oF EpucaTion (2 units), July 18 to July 29, Logan W. Wheatley, 
Administrative Assistant to Superintendent, Fullerton Union High School, 
instructor. 305 


June 25 to July 3—Twenrty-First INstiTuTE oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, conducted 
under the auspices of the American Friends Service Committee. Authorities from 
this country as well as from abroad will participate. 306 


August 1 to August 12—WorksHop IN ScHool. ADMINISTRATION: ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS (2 units). Robert S. Gilchrist, Assistant 
Superintendent of Instruction, Pasadena City School Districts, instructor. 307 


August 1 to August 12—WorksHop IN THE TEACHING OF ReapiNG (2 units). Helen 
Blair Sullivan, Co-Director, Educational Clinic, Boston University, instructor. 308 


August 1 to August 26—SumMer DEMONSTRATION IN Nursery Scuoor. Operated 
in Broadoaks School on Whittier campus. “Directed Teaching in Nursery School” 
and “School Orientation-Supervised Observation.” 309 

August 15 to August 26—WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY ScHoot Science (2 units). 
Glenn O. Blough, Associate Professor of Education, University of Maryland, 
instructor. 310 
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SUBJECT INDEX TO SUMMER SESSION FEATURES, 1955 


(NOTE: The numbers appearing in this index are the serial numbers of entries 
printed in right-hand margins of pages 237 to 273.) 


Accident prevention, 20, 262 

Accounting and auditing, school, 166 

Administration, school, 49, 68, 264, 281, 
298; secondary, 93, 173, 307; appren- 
ticeship for superintendents, 25 

Admissions workshop, 47 

Adult education, 99 

Adult-child relationships, 132, 140, 273 

Agricultural education, 2, 3, 256 

Alcohol and narcotics, 64, 154 

Aquatic and small craft school, 268 

Arithmetic, 152, 266 (See Mathematics) 

Art: children’s classes, 1, 125, 200, 267; 
conferences, 96, 200; education, ele- 
mentary, 1, 50, 75, 171, 267; second- 
ary, 288 

Arts: commercial, 123, 301; crafts, 102, 
138, 267; festival of, 225; fine, 1, 159, 
171, 205; industrial, 133, 297; study 
tour, 113 

Audio-visual education, 147, 183, 282 

Audubon Camp of California, 170 

Aviation education, 97, 116 


Band music, 51, 157 

Biology, field, 15, 36, 40, 150 

Blind children, education of, 206 

Book selection for curriculum needs, 
287 

Business: economics, 55, 205, 245; edu- 
cation, 53, 67, 103, 114, 160, 196, 197, 
218; internship for counselors, 54, 80, 
161; office skills for teachers, 56 


Camp, day recreation, 18; camping and 
recreation for mentally retarded, 217 

Child welfare, 115 

Children: literature for, 146; music 
therapy, 43; play therapy, 44; rhythm 
and dance for, 28, 125, 126, 267; re- 
lations with adults, 132, 140, 273; 
summer classes for, 1, 125, 129 (See 
Demonstration Schools) 

Choral art, 184 

Citizenship education, 16, 231 

Clinics: business education, 196, 197; 
coaching, 156; counseling, 12, 13, 44; 
human adjustment, 43-46; music, 43, 
51, 157; reading, 6, 35, 45, 91, 229, 
302; speech, 7, 46, 76, 303; typewrit- 
ing, 197 

Communication of meaning, 123, 132, 
141; through films, 301 (See Radio) 

Community: development conference, 
22; resources for instruction, 117, 180; 
school relationships, 135 


Conservation education, 17, 71, 87, 170, 
271, 279 

Counseling, 12, 13, 44, 263; with par- 
ents, 29, 140; business internship for 
counselors, 54, 80, 176; pastoral, 299 
(See Guidance) 

Crippled children (See Special Educa- 
tion) 

Current events, 142, 293 

Current trends in education, 277 

Curriculum and methods, 180, 223; ele- 
mentary, 24, 134, 216, 305; secondary, 
74, 93, 216, 257, 275 


Dance, the, in education, 125, 126, 267 
(See Rhythm, Folk Dance) 

Day recreation camp, 18 

Deans of women, workshop for, 10 

Demonstration schools: nursery, 309; 
kindergarten, 252, 304; elementary, 19, 
52, 178, 208, 228, 237, 243, 252, 267, 
274, 291; secondary, 228, 255 

Distributive education, 53 

Dramatics and play production, 24, 37, 
84, 125, 171, 201 (conference); 285 

Drawing in audio-visual education, 147 

Driver education, 20, 65, 249, 250, 261 


Early childhood education, 124, 143, 
177, 227, 259 (See Kindergarten, Nur- 
sery) 

Economics education, 55, 245 

Elementary education, 42, 52, 62, 66, 
134, 151, 221, 253, 260, 305; adminis- 
tration, 95, 111, 232; Spanish language 
in, 239 

English, 244 

Exceptional children (See Special Edu- 
cation) 


Family life education, 38, 86, 206, 265 

Farm management, 256 

Film festival, 96; film in communica- 
tion, 301; films of literary classics, 
162 

Financial security education, 265 

Folk Dance Camp, 48 

Folklore, California, field work in, 15 

Foreign language teaching, 168, 239 

Forest conservation education, 71 

French classes for children, 125, 129 


Geography, 26 

General semantics, 141 

Germany, the new, 195 

Gifted children, education of, 63, 122, 
130 
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Government and history of U. S., 79 
Guidance, 186, 236, 246, 275, 295 (See 
Counseling) 


Hard of hearing, 7, 46, 110, 303 

Health education, 100, 163, 187 

Hispanic American Institute, 238 

Historic ideas, 189; diplomatic history, 
190 

Home-bound children, education of, 43, 
198 

Home economics, 11, 214, 234, 272 

Hospitals, education in, 198 

Human adjustment, interclinic, 43-46 

Human relations workshops, 119, 132, 
210 


Idyllwild Conservation School, 87 
Income tax for teachers, 57 

Industrial arts education, 133, 202, 297 
Intercultural education, 284 
Intergroup education, 248 
International relations institute, 306 
Junior college, 258, 292 


Kindergarten, 127, 177, 227, 259, 304 
Kindergarten-primary workshop, 227 


Language arts, 24, 52 

Law enforcement and the public school, 
104 

Leadership, outdoor education, 89 

Legal aspects of education, 305; educa- 
tional legislation of 1955, 172 

Librarianship, 77; book selection, 287 

Literature: for children, 146; film ver- 
sions, 162 


Mathematics, 235; conference, 185 (See 
Arithmetic) 

Meat laboratory, 3 

Merchandising, 114 

Mentally retarded, education of, 27, 59, 
85, 153, 192, 217 

Mexico, field study of, 60 

Motion pictures, 123 

Music: appreciation, 164; band, 51, 157; 
chamber, 242; choral, 184; clinic, 51; 
education, 8, 62, 106, 131, 167, 169, 
203, 206; for children, 125, 143; or- 
chestra, 51, 83; scholarships for pu- 
pils, 14; study tours, 148, 205; theory, 
181; therapy, 43 


Narcotics education, 64, 154 

Natural history, 193 

Nature study, field, 88, 89, 117, 150, 170, 
171, 271 (See also Biology, field) 

Nursery school education, 259, 309 

Nutrition education, 296 


Observation of teaching, 41, 131, 228, 
237 
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Office skills for teachers, 56 
Outdoor education, 89, 170, 217 
Orchestra, 51, 83 


Parent-child relationships, 132, 140, 273 

Parent counseling, 29 

PTA-school co-operation, 31, 273 

Pastoral counseling, 299 

Personality diagnosis, Rorschach, 34 

Personnel programs for students, 31, 
263 

Philosophy of religion, 165 

Physical education, 4, 5, 137, 156, 268 
(See Coaching, Dance) 

Play production (See Dramatics) 

Play, therapy, 44, 108 

Psychology, educational, 136 

Public safety, accident prevention, 262 

Publications, school, 230, 270 


Radio, 123, 204, 207, 240, 294 

Recreation, 18, 98, 217 

Reading, 24, 33, 120, 194, 308; clinics, 
6, 35, 45, 91, 229, 302; remedial, 128, 
144, 229, 286 289; conferences, 32, 269 

Registration and records workshop, 47 

Religion, 165, 300 

Retailing, 53, 267 

Retarded children, 27, 112, 153, 217 

Rhythms, 28 

Rorschach diagnosis, 34 

Rural education, 73 


Safety education, 20, 262 

San Joaquin Valley, resources of, 55 

School board members, 281 

School-community relationships, 135 

School law, 172, 305 

School lunch, 72, 174, 175 

School planning, 247 

School publications, 230, 270 

Science: elementary, 24, 81, 117, 121, 
139, 155, 171, 211, 212, 224, 279, 290, 
310; lectures, 179; secondary, 213, 235 

Secondary education, 74, 199, 215, 222; 
administration conference, 173; re- 
tarded pupils, 112 

Semantics, general, 141 

Shorthand, 67 

Social studies, 24, 26 

Spanish, 60, 238, 239; education of 
Spanish-speaking children, 220 

Special education, 27, 105, 107, 110, 112, 
145, 206 

Speech arts, 24 (See Dramatics) 

Speech correction, 7, 46, 58, 70, 76, 82, 
109, 251, 254, 303 

Student activities and government, 68, 
280 

Student personnel programs, 31 

Student teaching, 21, 41, 276; supervi- 
sion of, 39, 69 

Surveying, 9 
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Tachistoscopic techniques, 144 

Teacher education, 151, 241 

Teachers, office skills for, 56; income 
tax for, 57 

Television, 123, 204, 209, 240 

Theater arts, 37, 78, 84, 285 

Track and field, 137 

Travel for study: Africa, 205; Europe, 
61, 90, 113, 118, 148, 182, 205, 278; 
Latin America, 92; Mediterranean, 
149; Mexico, 60; Near East, 118; 
Northern California, 233; Orient, 94, 
205; Scandinavia, 219; western United 
States, 79 


Typewriting and transcription, 197 


United States history and government, 
79 


Vision screening, 23 


Western Personnel Institute, 31 

World affairs, 188, 195, 293, 306 

World religions, 300 

Writing: for children, 125, 130; tech- 
nical, 158; workshop, 283; writers’ 
conference, 101 


Yosemite, natural history of, 193 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


ADDITIONS TO STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 


The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the March, 1955, issue of Califor- 
nia Schools. 

Prices 
New Exchange 
AGRICULTURE 
Animal Husbandry 


Yapp & Nevens, Dairy Cattle: Selection, Feeding, 
and Management, fourth edition (1955) Wiley $381 _. 


BUSINESS 


Business Machines 


Meehan & Kahn, How to Use Full-Keyboard Adding 


Machines (1955) Gregg 86 $0.84 
Meehan & Kahn, How to Use Ten-Key Adding 

Machines (1955) Gregg 93 90 
Stenography 
Leslie & Zoubek, Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified: 

Functional Method, second edition (1955)... Gregg 2.30 2.25 

DRIVER EDUCATION 
Sportsmanlike Driving, third, revised, edition (1955). A.A.A. 2.10 2.00 
ENGLISH 

Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric 
Corbin & Perrin, Guide to Modern English (1955)... Scott 2.56 2.40 
Flesch & Lass, The Way to Write, second edition 

(1955) McGraw 7, 
Schachter, English the Easy Way (1955) _.........-- South-Western 102 3 
Journalism 
Miller, Modern Journalism (1955) Holt 2.14 2.09 
Spelling 
Adams & Andersen, New Learning Words (1954)... Sanborn 

Grade 7 83 81 
Grade 8 83 81 
GUIDANCE, ORIENTATION, AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
Brown, Getting Adjusted to Life (1955) _.............----.. Lippincott 2.40 2.34 
' HEALTH AND HYGIENE 

Otto, Julian & Tether, Modern Health (1955)... Holt 3.17 2.99 
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HOMEMAKING 
Clothing and Textiles 
Hess, Textile Fibers and Their Use, fifth , 
edition (1954) Lippincott 


MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 
Rosskopf, Aten & Reeve, Mathematics: A Third 
Course (1955) McGraw 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 
Gager & Others, Functional Mathematics, Book 3 

(1955) Scribner’s 
Nelson & Grime, Making Mathematics Work (1955)_..Houghton 


Geometry—Plane and Solid 


Leary & Shuster, The Scribner Plane Geometry 
(1955) Scribner’s 


Trigonometry—Plane and Spherical 


Rosskopf, Aten & Reeve, Mathematics: A Third 


Course (1955) -. McGraw 
Welchons & Krickenberger, Trigonometry with ‘ 
Tables (1954) ; Ginn 


Vocational Mathematics 


Slade & Margolis, Mathematics for Technical and 
Vocational Schools, fourth edition (1955) _.................Wiley 


MUSIC 
Harmony 


Diller, Keyboard Harmony Course, Book IV (1949) _.Schirmer 


SCIENCE 
General Science 


Brandwein & Others, You and Science [grade 9] 
(1955) Harcourt 


Physics 
Marburger & Hoffman, Physics for Our Times (1955) ...McGraw 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics and Citizenship 


Magruder’s American Government, revised by 
McCleneghan (1955) Allyn 


Family Relations 
Force, Your Family Today and Tomorrow (1955) ___. Harcourt 


History—United States 
Casner & Gabriel, The Story of American Democracy, 


third edition (1955) . Harcourt 
Moon & MacGowan, Story of Our Land and People 
EEE SSIS ee ER eve ne nee Holt 


Wilson & Lamb, American History, revised edition 
(1955) American 


New 


$4.40 


2.78 


3.04 


2.78 
2.56 


3.58 


1.35 


3.14 


3.58 


3.20 


2.66 


3.17 
3.17 
2.94 


Prices 
Exchange 


2.85 


3.12 


2.49 


2.97 


2.99 
2.81 
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Prices 
New Exchange 
History—World 
Magenis & Appel, A History of the World (1955). American $3.52 $3.36 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Electricity 


Siskind, Electricity: Direct and Alternating Current, 
Mmmm I CI nance McGraw 4.60 dai 


Handicrafts 
Groneman, Leather Tooling and Carving (1950)...Van Nostrand 2.40 ed 


Olson, Pottery: Getting Started in Ceramics 
(1953) Van Nostrand 3.04 nil 


Home Mechanics 


Bedell & Gardner, Household Mechanics (1945)_.Van Nostrand 3.17 pone 


Mechanical and Engineering Drawing 


Jervis, General Mechanical Drawing (1950)... Van Nostrand 2.56 2.50 


Sheet Metal Work 
Giachino, Basic Sheet-Metal Practice (1952). Van Nostrand 3.20 3.12 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Greenleaf, Occupations and Careers (1955) McGraw 3.36 pee 


REvisED EpiTIons 

The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the March, 1955, issue 
of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


BUSINESS 
Business Training 


Polishook, Beighey & Wheland, Elements of General ; 
Business, revised edition (1953) Ginn $2.40 $2.34 


ENGLISH 
Speech and Public Speaking 
Hedde & Brigance, American Speech, fourth 


edition (1955) Lippincott 2.56 2.50 
Spelling 
Eldridge, Good & Eldridge, Eldridge-Good Business 
Speller and Vocabulary Builder (1955)... American 1.34 1.28 
MATHEMATICS 
Arithmetic and General Mathematics 
Douglass, Kinney & Lentz, Everyday Arithmetic... Holt 
Junior Book 1 (1953) 1.86 1.81 


Junior Book 2 (1954) 1.92 1.87 
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Prices 
New Exchange 
SCIENCE 
Biology 
Hunter & Hunter, Biology in Our Lives (1955)... American $3.04 $2.90 
General Science 
Hunter & Whitman, Doorways to Science (1955) _....... American 2.78 2.65 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics and Citizenship 
Allen & Wirth, This Government of Ours: National, 
State, and Local (1955) American 2.85 2.72 
History—World 
Hartman, Builders of the Old World, second 
edition (1955) Heath 2.30 2.24 
SPANISH 
Cabat & Fanning, A New Approach to Spanish, Second 
Year (1955) American 2.78 2.65 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Woodworking and Carpentry 
Groneman, General Woodworking (1955)... McGraw _ 2.40 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 


APPLICABLE TO SCHOOLS 
LAURENCE D. KEARNEY, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.] 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Contract for Maintenance of Vending Stands for the Blind Is Void 


The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation has no authority to require 
a licensee of a vending stand to execute an agreement providing that the 
licensee shall “keep all vending stand equipment in good condition and 
to be responsible up to its stated value for its loss, destruction, or dam- 
age.” Such an agreement is, therefore, void. The Bureau pursuant to 
Government Code Sections 6903 and 6904(b) may, however, prescribe 
all necessary rules and regulations for the operation of the vending 
stands including suitable regulations with respect to maintenance of 
equipment and may, pursuant to Government Code Section 6906, termi- 
nate the license of the licensee if the stand is not being operated in 
accordance with the rules so prescribed. (AGO 54-235; 25 Ops. Cal. 
Atty. Gen. 41.) 


Payment to Retired Teachers of Excess of Actuarial 
Equivalent in Case of Discontinuance of Retirement System 

The statutory plan for the discontinuance of a district retirement 
system and transfer of annuity obligations to the State system must be 
regarded as a whole. Section 14745(c) of the Education Code requires 
that any excess of the contributions of district retirement system mem- 
bers, “with credited interest or the actuarial equivalents, as the case may 
be, over the respective amounts due under said sections [Education Code 
Sections 14680 and 14683], shall be paid forthwith to the respective 
active and retired teachers and other persons.” Even though, as a result 
of the carrying out of these provisions of Section 14745(c), certain re- 
tired teachers receive more money than is in their individual contribu- 
tion accounts, no gift of public funds results. The incidental benefit to 
certain teachers does not invalidate the payments. (AGO 54-66; 25 Ops. 
Cal. Atty. Gen. 91.) 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


REGULATION BY DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


State College Summer Session Tuition Fees. The Director of Edu- 
cation, acting under the authority of Education Code Section 20472 
has amended Section 947 of Title 5, California Administrative Code by 
amending subsection (b) thereof to read as follows (effective April 
20, 1955): 

947 (b) A summer session student shall pay a tuition fee of $8.50 per semester 
unit or fraction of a unit. 


PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


County superintendents of schools in California were recently re- 
quested to inquire from experienced elementary school administrators 
in their counties which among 29 proposed topics would be of most 
interest for discussion at a 1955 summer workshop jointly sponsored 
by San Jose State College, the California Elementary School Admini- 
strators Association, and the California State Department of Education. 

In accordance with the opinions expressed by those consulted, the 
following topics, arranged in order of preference, will be presented 
during afternoon sessions by qualified persons, as problems for discus- 
sion by the participants in the workshop.? 

1. Guidance in the elementary school. Who does it? Record systems, including 

the new cumulative record form. 


2. Ways of working with staff. Techniques of supervision. Administrator-super- 
visor relationships and responsibilities. 


3. Evaluating the effectiveness of a school program and the effectiveness of 
administration. 


4. The modern concept of discipline. The roles of persons concerned. 


5. Effective ways to inform parents and the public regarding the instructional 
program of an elementary school. 

6. The selection of certificated personnel, the evaluation of their services, and 
effective programs of in-service education. 


7. Providing for a wide range of abilities within regular classrooms. Instruction 
related to individual needs and abilities. The “self-contained” organization. 


8. The education of exceptional children, including the slow learning and men- 
tally retarded, the physically handicapped, talented and gifted children. 


9. Scheduling for maximum learning (and minimum frustration). Providing con- 
tinuity in teaching and learning. 

10. The delegation of authority in connection with work to be done. In what 
areas? To whom? The supervision of playgrounds, congested areas, the 
lunchroom. 


“4 See Item No. 232, page 264 of this issue; also California Schools, XXVI (March, 1955), 133. 
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11. Co-operation with community organizations to promote wholesome child 
growth and development. The early recognition of tendencies toward de- 
linquency. 


12. The selection and assignment of classified personnel. The evaluation of their 
services. Effective programs of in-service education for classified personnel. 


13. The growing demand for services in elementary schools. The need for assist- 
ance, such as secretarial and clerical assistance. 


14. Effective school board and community relations. Utilizing the services of 
advisory and other community groups. 


15. The findings and implications of recent research in elementary education. 


THE CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD FOR 1955 


The Charles W. Follett Award, established in 1950, provides a cash 
prize and gold medal annually for a worthy contribution to children’s 
literature. The manuscript submitted may be either fiction or nonfic- 
tion, written for children between the ages of 8 and 16. Manuscripts 
may be submitted by any writer except employees or relatives of em- 
ployees of Wilcox and Follett Co., publishers, and will be judged on 
the following points of merit: interest, emotional appeal, significance 
of theme, quality of writing, characterization, durability (will it stand 
the test of time?), and plus values (educational, humorous, inspiring, 
etc). The contest opens each year on January first and closes on July 
first of the same year. The winning manuscript will be awarded $1,000 
as an outright payment and $2,000 in advance royalties. A leaflet of 
information and entry form may be requested from The Charles W. 
Follett Award, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. Pre- 
vious winners of the award have been the following: 

Carol Hoff, Johnny Texas, 1950 

Sydney Taylor, All-of-a-Kind Family, 1951 

Reba Paeff Mirsky, Thirty-one Brothers and Sisters, 1952 


Trella Lamson Dick, Tornado Jones, 1953 
Beatrice Liu, Little Wu and the Watermelons, 1954 


CONTEST FOR TEACHERS 


“How I Teach During the First Week of School” is the title of a 
contest being conducted jointly by Scholastic Teacher magazine and 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute. The purpose of the con- 
test “is to give teachers throughout the nation an opportunity to tell 
other teachers about their most successful ways of interesting students 
as the new school year begins. Active teachers of any subject in grades 
four through 12 may submit manuscripts not exceeding 1,500 words. 
The first prize is $300; second prize $200; and there are five third prizes 
of $100 each. Manuscripts must be submitted to Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., postmarked no later than midnight, 


June 30, 1955. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: Fourth Annual Report o the Com- 
missioner of Education, June 30, 1954. Washington 25: Office of Education 
(Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner), U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1955. Pp. viii + 178. $1.00. 


Bauint, Autice. The Early Years of Life: A Psychoanalytic Study. With a preface 
by Anna Freud. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii + 149. 


Business Education for Competence and Responsibility. Thomas H. Carroll, editor. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. x + 68. 


CHORPENNING, CHARLOTTE B. Twenty-one Years with Children’s Theatre. Anchor- 
age, Kentucky: The Children’s Theatre Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 112. 


Corey, Artur F., and McKay, Rosert E. Legislative Digest, 1955. Summary of 
Proposed Educational Measures, California State Legislature. San Francisco 2: 
California Teachers Association (693 Sutter St.), March, 1955. Pp. 36. 


Course of Study in Science for the Elementary Schools: Grade K-6. Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y.: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1954. Pp. viii + 14. 


CUNNINGHAM, Rosert M., Jr. The Challenge to Medical Education. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 214. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 East 38th 
St.), 1954. Pp. 28. 


Daniets, ArTHUR S. Adapted Physical Education: Principles and Practice of Phys- 
ical Education for Exceptional Students. New York 16: Harper and Bros. (49 
East 33rd St.), 1954. Pp. xvi + 538. 


Dotcu, Epwarp WiituiaM. Methods in Reading. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard 
Press, (119-123 West Park Ave.), 1955. Pp. viii + 378. $3.50. 


Education Directory, 1954-55—Part 1: Federal Government and States. Prepared by 
Robert F. Will, Research Assistant in State School Administration. Washington 
25: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1955. Pp. 56. $0.25. 


Education for Home and Family Living: Guide to Planning. Albany, N.Y.: Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, The State Education Department, University of 
the State of New York, 1954. Pp. 136 (reproduced from typewritten copy). 


Enrichment of Family Living Through Home, School and Community Experiences. 
Albany, N.Y.: Bureau of Home Economics Education, The State Education De- 
partment, The University of the State of New York, 1954. Pp. viii + 58. 


FRENCH, SipnEY J. Accent on Teaching: Experiments in General Education. New 
York 16: Harper and Bros. (49 East 33rd St.), 1954. Pp. xii + 334. 


INSTITUTE FoR ReseEarcH. Chicago 
Career as a Home Economist in the Food Field. Research No. 96, 1954. Pp. 24. 
oe as an Editor and Careers in Editorial Work. Research No. 118, 1954. 
24. 
Gaus as a Newspaper Reporter. Research No. 174, 1954. Pp. 24. 
Career asa Public Accountant (CPA). Research No. 103, 1954. Pp. 24. 
Career as a Retail Merchandise Buyer. Research No. 78, 1954. Pp. 24. 
Careers for Women with the Air Lines. Research No. 137, 1954. Pp. 24. 
Careers in Plumbing and Plumbing Contracting. Research _ 114, 1954, Pp. 24. 
Physical Therapy as a Career. Research No. 109, 1954. P 
Police and Crime Prevention Work as a Career. Researc RN No. 172, 1954. Pp. 24. 
Professional Athletics as a Career. Research No. 168, 1954. Pp. 24. 
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Junior High School Facts—A Graphic Analysis. Prepared by Walter H. Gaumnitz 
and Committee. Miscellaneous No. 21, November, 1954. Washington 25: Office of 
an” U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955. Pp. viii + 

2. $0.50. 


Levin, Sor. A Selected Bibliography of Business and Plant References for the 
School Administrator. Report of Research Committee on School Business Litera- 
ture and Bibliography. Bulletin No. 16. Kalamazoo, Mich.: The Association of 
School Business Officials of the United States and Canada, 1953. Pp. 184. 


Lewis, GertrupE M. Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight. Bulletin 
1954, No. 10. Washington 25: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1954. Pp. viii + 100. $0.35. 


Life Adjustment Education in Action: A Symposium. Edited by Franklin R. Zeran. 
New York 16, N.Y.: Chartwell House, Inc. (280 Madison Ave.), 1953. Pp. viii 
+ 542. 

Locan, Freperick M. Growth of Art in American Schools. New York 16: Harper 
and Bros. (49 East 33rd St.), 1955. Pp. xiv + 310. 


McKim, Marearet G. Guiding Growth in Reading in the Modern Elementary 
School. New York 11: The Macmillan Co. (60 Fifth Ave.), 1955. $5.25. 


Merritt, ELeANor, and Harap, Henry. Trends in the Production of Curriculum 
Guides: A Survey of Courses of Study Published in 1951 Through 1953. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1955. Pp. 44. $0.50. 


Moor, Pauttne M. A Blind Child, Too, Can Go to Nursery School. Preschool 
Series No. 1. New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1952. Pp. 16. 


1954 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies. 
Educational Records Bulletin, No. 65. New York 32: Educational Records Bureau 


(21 Audubon Ave.), February, 1955. Pp. xii + 84. 

OsporneE, Ernest. How to Teach Your Child About Work. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 216. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 East 38th 
St.) 1954. Pp. 28. 

Orrto, Henry J. Elementary-School Organization and Administration. New York 
1: Appleton-Century-Crofts (35 West 32nd St.), 1954. Pp. xviii + 720 (erro- 
neously attributed to W. W. Norton & Co. in California Schools, XXVI, Feb., 
1955), p. 92.) 

Pearson, Geratp H. J. Psychoanalysis and the Education of the Child. New York 
3: W. W. Norton and Co. (101 Fifth Ave.), 1954. Pp. x + 358. 


The Philosophical and Social Framework of Education. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XXV, No. 1, February, 1955. Washington 6; American Educational 
Research Association, A Department of the National Education Association of 
the United States (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1955. Pp. 1-72. $1.50. 


Promoting Maximal Reading Growth Among Able Learners. Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference on Reading Held at the University of Chicago, 1954. Com- 
piled and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Volume 16, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, December, 1954. Pp. 
xiii + 192. 

Reading List on Student Personnel Work: A Selected Bibliography. Compiled by 
Dora W. Peterson. Pasadena 1, California: Western Personnel Institute (30 N. 
Raymond Ave.), 1955. Pp. 16. $1.00. 

Rutzicx, Max A. Career as Plastering Contractor. B’nai B’rith Careers in Con- 
tracting Series. Washington 9: B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau (1761 R St., 
N.W.), 1955. Pp. 8. $0.20. 

Sarymain, K. G., Education, Culture and the Social Order. Studies in Indian Edu- 
cation, No. 2. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1952. Pp. xviii + 318. 
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SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. The University and Its Publics: Approaches to a Public 
Relations Program for Colleges and Universities. New York 16: Harper & Bros. 
(49 East 33rd St.), 1954. Pp. xvi + 284. 

School Health Services. A Report Prepared by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education. Washington: National Education Association and Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1953. Pp. viii + 486. 

Schools in Transition: Community Experiences in Desegregation. Edited by Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 272. 

SENATE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON A STATE-WIDE SYSTEM OF BEACHES AND Parks (Cre- 
ated Pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 118, 1953 Regular Session). Partial 
Report to the Legislature, 1955 Regular Session, on Recreational Agencies and 
age gaa of Such Agencies. Sacramento: Senate of the State of California, 1955. 

ps 32. 

Seventh Annual Report, 1953-54, of the State of California Recreation Commission. 
Recreation in California, Publication 22. Sacramento 14: State of California Rec- 
reation Commission, January, 1955. Pp. 146. 

SHosteck, Rosert. Careers in Property Management. B'nai B’rith Occupational 
Brief Series. Washington 9: B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau (1761 R St., 
N.W.), 1955. Pp. 8. $0.20. 


Simon, Brian. Intelligence Testing and the Comprehensive School. London, Eng- 
land: Lawrence and Wishart, 1954. Pp. 112. 

Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Universities. Prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Institutional Research Policy. Washington 6: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1954. Pp. vi + 96. 

Staff Relations in School Administration. Thirty-third Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, a Department of the National Education 
Association of the United States. Washington 6: American Association of School 
Administrators (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), February, 1955. Pp. 470. 


Srarrak, JAMES A., and Hucues, RayMonp. The Community College in the United 
States. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1954. Pp. x + 114. 

Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students, and Degrees, 1951-52. Chapter 4, 
Section 1, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-52. Text pre- 
pared by Henry G. Badger, under general direction of Emery M. Foster; tables 
prepared under supervision of Mabel C. Rice and general direction of William A. 
Jaracz. Washington 25: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1955. Pp. viii + 102. $0.35. 

Stewart, Maxwe tt S._ Care for Children in Trouble. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
217. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (22 East 38th St.), 1955. Pp. 28. 

Substitute Teachers in the Public Schools, 1953-54. National Education Association 
Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, February, 1955. Washington 6: Research 
Division of the National Education Association of the United States, 1955. Pp. 
1-56. $0.50. 

The Teaching of the Social Sciences in the United States. Teaching in the Social 
Sciences Series. Paris, France: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1954. Pp. 150. 

This Is Our Story: Fifty Years of Educational Progress Under the New York State 
Board of Regents. In Commemoration of the Board of Regents Anniversary 
Convocation, April 8, 9, 1954, Albany, New York. Albany, N.Y.: The University 
of the State of New York, The State Department of Education, Albany, 1954. 
Pp. vi + 42. 

Tuomas, R. Murray. Judging Student Progress. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
& Co. (55 Fifth Ave.), 1954. Pp. xii + 422. 

The Undergraduate Student Counselor. Washington 6: National Association of 
Deans of Women (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1954. Pp. vi + 58. 
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The University Teaching of Social Science: Economics. Teaching in the Social 
Sciences Series. Paris, France: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 1954. Pp. 300. 

Vest, H. Grant. Capital Outlay and the Foundation Program of Education in Utah 
School Districts: A Study of the Relationship Between Financing Capital Outlay 
Costs, and the Current Costs of the Public School Program. Salt Lake City, 
Utah: Utah Foundation, 1950. 

Wotozin, Rutu. Careers in Teaching. B'nai B'rith Occupational Brief Series. 
Washington 9: B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau (1761 R St., N.W.), 1955. 
Pp. 8. $0.20. 

ZacH, ExizaBetu. Careers in Traffic Engineering. Prepared in co-operation with 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers. B’nai B’rith Occupational Brief Series. Washing- 
= 9: B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau (1761 R St., N.W.), 1954. Pp. 8. 
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